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Make Your Fire Hose 


a Real Investment 


When you buy Fire Hose you make an investment—an investment 
in efficient, dependable fire protection. Why continue to buy hose 
on a compromise basis when often if but ten cents a foot were added 
to the purchase price you could buy the finest hose on the market— 
hose that will outlast the cheaper hose at least two or three times! 


Stop jeopardizing the dependability of your hose equipment by 
short-sighted purchasing. For over fifty years Paragon and other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have been the recognized 
standards of fire hose quality and service. 





Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. 


50 Church Street New York City 


Atlanta Columbus Detroit Minneapolis 
Roston Dallas Kansas City Philadelphia 
Chicago Denver Los Angele Seattle 


Syracuse 
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A Municipal Tourist Camp 





The Camp at West 


’alm Beach, Florida Not Only Accommodates Tourists, but 


Solves the Housing Problem for Permanent Residents As Well 





By E. L. 


HE City of West Palm Beach in 1921 
created by ordinance the Automobile 
Tourist Camp in an area originally 
designated as a City Park. The Park is lo- 
cated along the western slope of the sand 
ridge to the West of the city. It was then 


“ec 


out of the way and not very “close in.” Rules 
and regulations were prescribed in the ordin- 
ance for proper maintenance and a charge of 
25c a day a car established. This camp is now 
It is surrounded by nice 
The fees, which 


have been raised to 50c a day a car now 


crowded to capacity. 
houses and is very close in. 


bring in approximately $9700 per month gross 
to the city. 
Acute Housing Shortage 

How to handle the influx of working people, 
city employees and tourists who could not se- 
cure places to live at any price, or who could 
not afford the prices demanded, caused the 
city government considerable anxiety. How 
were building operations, municipal improve- 
ments, etc., to go on where there was no place 
for the men and their families to stay? Many 
were leaving daily because the capacity of the 
City Tourist Camp, about 2000 people, had 
been reached. Some had their own cars and 
camp outfits, but quite a few of the technical 
help had their cars and no shelter to be had. 

To cope with this serious housing and camp- 
ing situation, Mr. C. A. Bingham, City Man- 
ager, included in an issue of bonds for some 
thirteen projects, the sum of $400,000 for the 
acquisition and improvement of an Auto Park. 
The entire issue, $2,000,000, was voted with 


less than twenty negative votes cast, and the 


project started. In the southwest section of 


town to the west of the ridge was an old lake 


FILBY, Chief Engineer, Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Fla. 


bottom that had been drained by one of the 
canals from Lake Okeechobee. The high land 
about this lake had been homesteaded years 
ago and the lake itself was the subject of title 
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dispute. The city purchased for the campsite 
proper 36 acres of land for $180,000, a very 
reasonable cost, and took riparian claims to 








about 43 acres additional as a park and city 


nursery. 
The lake bottom and some of the property 
is muck land which will burn, so the entire 


E. L. FILBy 


area to be developed had to be covered with a 
sand layer at least six inches deep. 
Work of construction started 


summer of 1924, and should have 
pleted by December 1, 1925, but embargo on 


the 
com- 


during 
been 


building materials so delayed the contractor 
that the camp is entirely complete yet. 
All work done on the camp was at cost plus 


not 


10%, and plumbers wages ran as high as $18 
per eight hour day. The design of the camp 
and engineering work is handled by the city 
engineering department, under the City En- 
gineer, and beautifications and upkeep by the 
park and grounds department. Direct man- 
agement of the camp is in charge of a super- 
intendent and an Three special 
policemen act as and watchmen, 
working eight hour shifts and a full time sani- 


assistant. 
inspectors 


tary inspector is employed in addition. 
Completely Furnished Houses 
The camp, named Bacon Park, is a city it- 
self. All conveniences are provided. The city 
rents the houses, tents and tent sites, furnish- 
ing with the rental, water under high pres- 
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sure, lights, laundries, community 
hall, radio, etc., paved 
streets, fire protection, and garbage collection, 
The camp is divided into three sections. Af 
ter passing between the administration build 
ing and store building, one enters the bunga. 


low section. 


sewage, 


dance with stage, 





There are 85 bungalows, each of} 


three rooms, renting furnished for $65 pe 
month, including water, electric lights and 
sewage. The bungalows cost compete about 


$1500, not including $300 for furnishing. They} 
are frame feet | 
above the ground, painted on the outside, bug! 


construction, elevated two 


not sealed or painted on the inside. Each § 
on a lot 40 x 40, grouped about the main | 
thoroughfare of the camp, Bacon Avenue / 
Each bungalow is fourteen feet wide and 
twenty-eight feet long, not including a sig] 


foot porch. The main living room is 


entered | 


from the front porch, through a door at the 
right. This room is ten by fourteen, and has 
three large windows. Exit to the central 


room is through a door on the left. 
tral room 


The cen- 
has two windows, one on each side] 
and openings into the bathroom, kitchen and 
The kitchen is seven by eight 
and has two windows and an exit to the rea 
The bathroom window in the 

the house. 

The 
room a 
rockers, 
made 


closet. about 


meee 


has one rear of 


the front! 
two cane 


furnishings 
wicker room 

day-couch bed can be i 

bed and The 


central room has a double Simmons steel bed 


consist of, in 
table, 
which 


living 
one 
into a double mattress. 
spring and mattress and two pillows, a dresser 
breakfast set 
kitchen is a 


and six chairs. Ip 
the burner Perfection Oil} 
Stove, with two burner oven, a 25-lb. capacity |} 


unpainted 
three 


wo | 











' 
Sek 
i =— 
CONSTRUCTING SIDE STREETS 


refrigerator and a drop leaf unpainted table. | 
The utensils furnished are four agate cooking | 
a coffee 
soup 


pans, one frying pan, one tea kettle 


pot, four each, cups, saucers, plates, 
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CANVAS COTTAGE AND 


bowls, oatmeal dishes, pie plates, knives, forks, 
tea and tablespoons. Two vegetable dishes, 
a carving knife, butcher knife, can opener, 
galvanized wash tub, brass wash board, iron 
board, mop broom, kerosene oil can, and gar- 
bage cans are also furnished. The linen al- 
lotted is two pair double blankets, three sheets, 
one spread, and two each of bath towels, hand 
towels, and extra pillow slips. In the kitchen 
are shelves, a sink and drain board. Toilet fur- 
nishings consist of a standard low tank type 
of porcelain toilet, porcelain lavatory, and a 
shower bath with concrete floor. All outside 
windows and doors are screened, shades are 
furnished as well as five electric drop lights. 
Rooms are about eight feet high, and the roof 
is covered with fire resisting material. Space 
for parking cars along side of the bungalows 
is provided. The city rents the bungalows and 
the demand far exceeds the supply. Many 
city employees in high positions live there. 
It is estimated that in three years these bunga- 
lows will pay for themselves. There is only 
one objectionable feature, sixteen of the bunga- 
lows are too close together at the back, due to 
necessary side streets which could have been 
narrowed originally. No hot water is pro- 
vided under pressure for these bungalows, but 
the climate is such that cold water showers 
are acceptable. Unlimited water and light 
service is provided. Hot water is furnished 
in the public laundries. 
Tent Colony 

In the next section of the camp, between 
Louisiana Avenue and Lakewood road are sixty 
eight “close to nature” houses. There are 


FLOORING FOR SCHOOL 


twenty 12x 24 and forty-eight 12 x 18 can- 
vas houses on a wood floor and frame. There 
is a two and a half foot opening all around 
the house which is screened. These tent 
houses have only one door and are furnished 
with a double bed, spring and mattress and 
four chairs, one drop leaf table, three burner 
oil stove and oven, 25 lb. refrigerator, gar- 
bage can, oil can and broom; a dietz lantern 
furnishes the light. The screened opening is 
equipped with outside canvas screen, operated 
from the inside, so the tents or houses can be 
kept dry in wet weather. The tents rent at 
$35 per month for the larger sizes, and $30 
for the smaller. In the alley at the rear of 





SOUTHEND PARK 


each tent, is a water main with catchbasin 
leading to the sanitary sewer, so that water 
is available for every four tents and waste 
water can be disposed of easily. Sewage is 
provided in twelve buildings conveniently lo- 
cated. The ladies are provided with 12 toilet 











compartments, six showers and dressing rooms, 


a six spigot wash trough in each of four such 


buildings. The men have 12 stools, 8 showers 
and a five spigot wash trough and urinal 
trough in each of four buildings. Concrete 


floors and drains and electric lights are pro- 
One 
these 


vided, and ample window space screened. 
man and one woman is in attendance at 
toilets during that 
kept clean and in order. Tw 


the day so they can be 
large open fire- 
places with concrete benches are provided in 
the tent section. 

Next 
on a wooden floor. 


100 each 10 x 14 


These tents are very 


in order come tents 
small 
as the side heights are only three feet, and at 
the center six feet, they are now being raised 
by building three foot wooden sides. 


furnished with 


They are 


two iron cots and 


mattresses, 





CLOSE VIEW 


two camp stools, a two burner oil stove and 
oven, a kerosene lantern and a garbage can. 
These rent for five dollars per week. Water 
is furnished by conveniently located spigots, 
toilet houses similar to those are 
conveniently located. Then there is a large 
area set for the true “tin canner’’—he 
who brings his tent and outfit. 

Laundries located at three points and 
the equipment consists of 15 two-section stone- 
ware tubs in each. 


described 
aside 
are 
Hot and cold water is pro- 
vided free and yard lines for drying. A com- 


munity dance hall 50 x 120 ft. is now com- 
pleted. This structure will have a soft drink 
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five 


and sandwich stand, and a twenty foot 


the 
dents of the camp with a. $1500 radio receiving 
set 


stage. It is being fitted by one of resi. 


and four loud speakers. The community 


store is run at the entrance to camp. The ex. 
clusive right to sell groceries, meats, fruits, 
gas, oil, etc., was let to a man at a rent of 


$3,600 per year. In the store building, which 
cost $9,000, is a Piggly Wiggly style grocery 
store, meat market, dry goods counter, drug 
counter, a.four table pool room, a restaurant, 
office 


accessory 


post and news-stand, oil, tire 


gas, and 
Prices charged compete with 
are 
A large store. 
just 


store. 


down town retail stores. Ice deliveries 


made daily by local companies. 
been com- 
peted and a jail and first aid building has been 


house for extra furniture has 


put in 


ervik 


oF COTTAGES 


Bus service to town is half hourly from six 
in the morning till midnight. Adjoining the 
camp is the city nursery, where ornamental 
stock is grown. fresh vegetables are 
grown and sold through the community store. 
Water is taken from a 40-ft. driven well at 
present, and pumped to a 50,000 gallon steel 
tank, elevated 85 feet, for distribution. By 
use of some four inch mains fire protection is 


Some 


provided, and each fire plug is being supplied 
with a small house containing 250 feet of hose 
already attached. A small La France chemical 
hand drawn tank has been purchased. 
ployees are drilled as 


Six em- 


a fire squad. A three 
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ENTRANCE TO OFFICE 


room schoolhouse is now being built at the 
park for children living there. 

Sewage is disposed of by treatment in two 
septic tanks followed by dilution into the canal. 
Two lift stations have to be built to serve the 
entire camp, as the topography is too flat for 
gravity flow throughout. Automatically ope- 


rated electric centrifugal pumps are used. 
Allowed 


The camp is expected to care for something 


No Private Camps 


over 4000 people or about twice as many as in 
the old camp. This camp is an excellent illus- 
tration of what can be done by a city, and has 
had most favorable comment by city, state and 
federal officials, as well as officials from other 
states. The plans have been eagerly sought by 
officials with similar problems. It is 
the few municipally owned and operated camps 
in Florida. With hundred 
fully running certified Tourist Camps in the 
state the problem is a big one, and West Palm 
Beach has adopted this method of solving it. 
Bacon Park Tourist Camp will be a model for 
others to pattern after. 


one of 


over two success- 


It is an excellent ex- 
ample of how city departments can cooperate. 
The Parks Department has done an excellent 
job setting out Royal Palms, Mangoes, shrub- 
bery and The City 
Department handles the Garbage, the Street 


fountains. Sanitary 








AND STORES 

the Lime Rock 
roads, and the City Commissioners thru Mr. 
Bingham have left nothing undone to make 


Department has built oiled 


this camp an attractive one. No private camps 
in the city. The 
that the gross income will exceed fifteen thou- 


are allowed indications are 


sand dollars a month. 
State Supervision 

The State Board of Health thru its Engi- 
neering Bureau has been closely watching the 
Tourist Camp problem all the past year thru- 
out the state. The ninety five camps the win- 
ter of 1924 and 1925 have grown to 210 this 
winter with new ones coming in all the time. 


These camps are certified camps and are so 





West TorLeTs AND LAUNDRIES 
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published and permitted. We do not permit 
other camps to operate except in very rare in- 
stances. To be a certified camp, the site must 
be well drained, shady and of sandy soil, safe 
drinking water under pressure must be pro- 
vided, flush type toilets of ample number, safe 
sewage disposal, shower baths, usually with 
hot in addition to cool water, garbage cans of 
galvanized iron and cover, trash burners, elec- 
tric lights, streets and plots in regular order 
and an attendant at all times, who is respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of the camp. He must 
have a central office, and keep a register of all 
parties in the camp. Inspections several times 
a month keep him on the alert, and in addi- 
tion, if the camp is in a city, the city health 
department often makes more inspections than 
the state. We have had eight men on this 
work all fall, and have added three additional 
men. We have adopted recently the rule that 
no dogs will be allowed in camp unless they 
have been vaccinated against the rabies, and 
can show a certificate to that effect from a 
veterinarian. This rule has not been enforced 
as yet, except by the City of West Palm Beach. 

Remarkably little trouble has come from the 
camps, the owners are proud to get in on our 
certified list, a list that is published monthly 
on a large poster and sent to every camp, auto 
We have had 


yoratine with 


club, and chamber of commerce. 
little tynmhoid in camns. By 





BUILDING ROADS IN TENT SECTION 


the Camp Owners Association and the Mana- 
gers we have succeeded in keeping the “fly by 
night” camps out of existence. With over 
125,000 people in Tourist Camps here, we feel 
that other states will soon have to meet this 
problem. State control through law, not State 
Health Department regulations, should be ob- 
tained, although we have been very successful 
in operating under a Health Department regu- 
lation. If possible, inspection of the proposed 
site should be made for low wet areas as clay 
soils do not permit camping. 
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A Good Catch by Norfolk Officer 


Reprinted From Official Organ of the Norfolk, 
Va., Police Social and Relief Association 


While riding his motorcycle on duty along 
Hampton Boulevard in Norfolk, Va., recently, 
Officer R. L. Murrell noticed an Essex touring 
car bearing a Michigan license speeding by 
him. Not suspecting anything wrong, however, 
at the time, Officer Mur- 
rell continued his jour- 
ney to the 6th Precinct, 
to phone in to report 
and inquire if there 
To his 
surprise he was told 
from headquarters that 
a car had been reported 





were any orders. 








which answered 
the description of the 
Essex that he had passed 


stolen 





on the road a_ short 
while before. 
¥ Immediately, Officer 


Officer R. L. Murrell Miyrrell mounted _ his 


steel steed and lost no time in apprehending 
his man. He arrived at the Newport News 
ferry in the nick of time, one gate being al- 
ready closed preparatory to the boat pulling 
out of the dock. Officer Murrell called to one 
of the crew and had the captain wait a min- 
ute until he went aboard, where he saw the 
car that had passed him a few minutes pre- 
viously and which in every particular an- 
swered the description of the stolen machine. 
The chauffeur, however, was not in the car, 
but Officer Murrell was informed that the 
party who drove the machine aboard had 
gone on the upper deck, so the officer went 
above and picked out his man, recognizing 
him as the party he saw in the car on the 
road. The man, aged 20, who gave his home 
address as that of Jackson, Michigan, was 
immediately placed under arrest charged with 
larceny of an automobile and the additional 
charge of carrying a concealed weapon, since 
he had a loaded revolver on his person. 
The man also had the owner’s certificate of 
ownershiv which he had stolen along with a 
check for $50. He had forged the payee’s 
name on the check and had it cashed, but had 
not squandered it all, having $39 on his per- 
son when arrested. This machine was stolen in 
Amelia County, about 40 miles from Peters- 
burg, Va., and bore a Michigan license num- 


ber. The culprit was employed by the owner 
as his chauffeur when they left Michigan. 
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The Development of Traffic Control by Signals 





Buffalo’s Experiments With Various Traffic Devices Have Produced Some Far 
Reaching Conclusions 





By WILLIAM B. PowELL, Consulting Traffic Engineer, Buffalo Police Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HEN the deluge of traffic began to 

submerge the police forces of the 

country a few years ago, their first 
effort naturally was to place men at the im- 
portant street intersections to direct the flow 
of vehicles in different directions, and to bring 
order out of a situation that threatened to be- 
come tragic chaos if left uncontrolled. 

But it is a tiresome job for an officer to 
stand all day at a corner waving his arms back 
and forth to direct the tides of traffic, so it 
was not long before many minds turned to his 
relief by setting up some form of signal which 
he could operate easily instead. Soon we 
found everywhere various types of semaphore 
signals, some with umbrella attachments to 
shield him from the sun and showers of sum- 
mer, and some with neat little houses to pro- 
tect him from the cold and blizzards of win- 
ter. Still others, more ambitious perhaps, pro- 
vided signal lights on a nearby pole or a ped- 
estal in the center of the street which were 
controlled by touching a button or throwing a 
switch, frequently from a tower in a com- 
manding position at one side. The most note- 
worthy of this type of signalling systems is 
the famous series of towers on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, which are still in active operation 
directing the efforts of the individual officers 
at the intermediate street crossings. 

Yet the continued growth of automobile traf- 
fic called insistently for men and still more 
men, until the available forces were exhausted 
and the accident records mounted with alarm- 
ing speed to the most startling totals. So the 
natural reaction of our mechanically domin- 
ated civilization was to establish traffic con- 
trol signals operated by clockwork or some 
similar motive power, that the officer could 
devote his attention to other more important 
duties. Hence, in the past two or three years 
we have seen the invention of scores of differ- 
ent types and kinds of automatic signalling 
devices which have been tried experimentally 
by cities and towns all over the country with 
various degrees of success. 


Probably there is no municipality that has 
tried such devices more freely than the City of 
Buffalo, which installed one of the first syn- 


chronized systems in the world. But aside 
from that, our city council displayed a willing- 
ness to be shown to such an extent that every 
inventor who produced a new device hastened 
to put one up on our streets, to demonstrate 
its superiority. Consequently, when the Cleve- 
land authorities toured the country in search 
of experience and advice on this very complex 
problem of traffic control, they were pleased to 
describe the Buffalo situation in the following 
somewhat critical terms. 


“In the City of Buffalo was found the most 
deplorable lack of uniformity found in all the 
cities having any form of mechanical systems. 
The expression was heard that the city had a 
system of ‘political signals.’ This, it was 
explained, was due to the fact that a number of 
signal manufacturers had been permitted to 
make trial installations; NATURALLY, THE 
RESULT IN ACTUAL PRACTICE WAS TO 
MINIMIZE THE VALUE OF THE SIGNALS, 
DUE TO THE RESULTING CONFUSION.” 


While there is much truth in their criticism, 
nevertheless the situation has some compen- 
sations because we have had first hand ex- 
perience of the broadest sort, and we have 
reached some very definite conclusions which 
may be useful in defining our future policy. 
Foremost among these is the conviction that 
no obstructive signal of any type should be 
placed in any street intersection, unless the 
intersection is of so spacious a character, such 
as a parkway or boulevard, that no other lo- 
cation can be effective. Obstructive signals 
are such a menace to the driving public that 
they produce a very real hazard to the com- 
munity pocket book in the form of damage 
suits from persons injured by collision with 
them. Even the apparently innocent mush- 
room so freely used as a marker for safety 
zones and similar protected points has grave 
possibilities in this direction, as is shown by 
one pending damage action on our books today. 

Consequently, we are moving our warning 
blinkers to dead end streets and similar points 
where they can stand on the curb and give 
warning without endangering the motorist’s 
life by collision, and as fast as the centrally 
placed signals are smashed (three of ours have 
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gone in this fashion since the 
they are replaced signals safely 
bracketed from poles at the curb line, well out 


new year began) 
by similar 


of the way, while our active Corporation Coun- 


sel’s office avoids further damage suits by 
demanding repair costs from the guilty driver. 

“But,” says some enthusiast, “there are sig- 
nals especially such 
collisions, and to come up smilingly in place 
after the machine 


the worse for the experience.” 


made to withstand just 


them, none 
Well, we have 
some of them too, and these ten have cost us 
several times more in repairs in the last two 
years than all the rest of our varied collection 
put together. In addition, they are open to 
another criticism, they do not permit standard- 


has run over 


ization, which is the second important point on 
which we have reached a conclusion. 

Whatever particular type of signals may 
ultimately be adopted by a community, they 
should be standardized both as to location on 
the street, and also as to position of the lights 
in the signal. The first point is important 
because as‘a result of our diversity of sig- 
nals, we have frequently had people miss a 
signal altogether because it not in the 
expected place. The second point is equally 
important, because many people are color blind 
and the position of the light is quite as good 
a guide as its color. 


was 


There are many signals on the market, in- 
cluding the one just referred to which use a 
single lamp to illuminate the red “Stop” in 
one direction and the green “Go” in the other, 
and consequently on one side the “Stop” light 
is at the top, while on the other side the “Go” 
light is at the top, completely frustrating any 
effort at standardization of light position. 

This color combination of Red for “Stop” 
and Green for “Go” seems to be so universally 
used as to be an accepted standard, but there 
is still much diversity as to how they shall be 
timed and changed. One method which is 
quite generally used is to display a third color, 
usually orange or yellow, as a warning when 
the signal is about to change, probably on the 
theory that the moving vehicle is entitled to 


a warning that the signal will soon be set 
against it. The natural human response al- 
most invariably is to “step on it” in the en- 


deavor to beat the signal by getting across 
the intersection ahead of the actual change. 
But in most signals this warning yellow light 
is displayed also to the driver who is 
patiently waiting for the red 
disappear, and so he too “steps on it” 


im- 
light to 
to beat 
the signal by being actually under way when 


“stop” 
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sult 
we frequently have an accident in spite of the 


the green signal appears, with the r« that 
signal, while the near accidents are so numer- 
ous and hair-raising as to offer a serious ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of all automatic signals, 


Naturally the next step is to omit the yellow 
warning on the side showing red, so that the 
standing motorist has no hint when the green 


flash will release him, but alas, even then he 


may catch a reflected glimpse of the yellow 


showing in the opposite direct 


‘ 


and So he 


just the same, as our experience 


ion, 
‘steps on it,” 
with this timing amply proves. 

Hence, the curious conclusion 
that the 


only undiluted red will so far gain his respect 


we come to 


human animal is so constituted that 
as to hold him stopped when all the urging 
of his spirit commands him to go. 
clusion try the yellow 
altogether, but both 
change simultaneously from green to red and 
vice-versa, there is for 
safety between the last man in one direction 
and the first one in the other. 


This con- 
leads us to omitting 


warning when sides 


too scant clearance 
There remains 
then the necessity for stopping one man with 
the red an appreciable time before the other 
is released by the quenching of the red which 
is stopping him, and this time interval we 
have found should not be than five 
onds, and should perhaps be as much as ten 
seconds if there are many pedestrians to 
handle. This overlapping of the red signals 
in both directions absolutely clears the inter- 


less sec- 


section of vehicles and gives the pedestrian his 
first real chance for his life in crossing the 
street provided the right turn against the red 
signal is prohibited instead of being allowed as 
is now generally the established practice in 
many cities. 

Of course, this system of timing involves 
some complication of timer and wiring, but 
this is more than compensated by the reduc- 
tion of the signals from three decks to two, so 
that in the long run, the system will prove to 
be cheaper. Our experience with two inter- 
sections operated in this manner has been so 
satisfactory that changing all 
automatic signals as fast as we can, including 
the synchronized system on our principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare. While. it may be possible 
in some places to build up a local public senti- 


we are now 


ment, as Syracuse has done, in favor of mak- 
ing all pedestrians watch the signals, in gen- 
eral, it remains true that the pedestrian 
watches the traffic rather than the signal. If 
then, the signals operate in such a way as com- 
pletely to stop the traffic at 


regular intervals, 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A Standard Budget Classification 


This Classification is used in Operating the System of Budget Control Used by 
the City of Berkeley, Calif. 





E ARE indebted to Mr. J. H. Jami- 
Control Officer of 
Calif., for the following 
budget classification which is used by all the 


Budgetary 


son, 


Berkeley, 


departments of that city. 

SEGREGATION OF OBJECTS IN THE 
STANDARD BUDGET CLASSIFICATION 
A. PERSONAL SERVICES. 

1. Salaries 
permanent 
ployed upon a monthly or yearly basis. 

include the paid to 


to include the sums paid to 


employees or those em- 


2. Wages—to sums 
temporary employees who are paid a 
daily wage and all others who are paid 
by the day. 


B. TRANSPORTATION EXPENSE. (Per- 


sonal) 
1. Privately Owned Automobiles. 

(a) Gasoline and oil—to include the 
cost of all gasoline 
privately owned automobiles. 

(b) Gasoline allowance or rental— 
to include all gasoline allowance 
paid the owners of private auto- 
mobiles and rental charges for 
private automobiles. 

(c) Extraordinary repairs—to in- 
clude such repairs as the City 


issued to 


Manager may define as extra- 
ordinary. 

2. City Owner Automobiles. 

(a) Gasoline and oil—to include the 
cost of all gasoline and oil is- 
sued to city owned automobiles. 

(b) Repairs, including labor and 
parts—to include the cost of all 
repairs to city owned auto- 

mobiles. 

(c) Tires and tire repairs—to in- 
clude the cost of all tires and 
repairs to tires for city owned 
automobiles. 


(d) Accessories—to include the cost 
of all 
owned automobiles. 

(e) All other 


all expense not listed under the 


accessories for ( ity 
includ 


expense to 


foregoing classification. 


D. 


REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE. 
1. City Owned Trucks. 

(a) Gasoline and oil—to include the 
cost of all gasoline and oil 
chargeable to city owned trucks. 

(b) Repairs, labor and parts—to 
include the cost of all repairs 
to city owned trucks. 

to include the cost 
city 


(c) Accessories 
of all 
owned automobiles. 

(d) Truck rental—to include the 
cost of all truck rental. 


accessories for 


- 


2. Office Equipment—to include the cost 
of repair to all office equipment. 

3. Field Equipment—to include the cost 
of all repair to field equipment, 

4. Furniture and Fixtures—to include the 
cost of all repair to furniture and fix- 
tures. 

5. Buildings—to include the cost of all re- 
pairs, including charges, to all 
buildings. Alterations are to be con- 
sidered as repairs but an addition or 
new wing to a building will be con- 
sidered an addition and betterment. 

MATERIALS, SUPPLIES AND SEV- 

VICES (Not Personal). 

1. Office Supplies—to include the cost of 

all office supplies. 


labor 


2. Postage—to include the cost of all 
postage. 

3. Printing—to include the cost of all 
printing. 


4. Field Supplies—to include the cost of 
all field supplies. 

5. Telephone & Telegraph—to include the 
cost of telephone and telegraph charges, 
long distance calls, and service connec- 
tions. 

6. Electricity—to include the cost of elec- 
tric service. 

7. Water—to 
service. 

8. Towel Service—to include the cost of 
towel service. 

ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS. 

1. Furniture and Fixtures—to include the 


cost of all new furniture or fixtures and 


the cost of 


include the cost of water 


installing the latter. 
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2. Office Equipment—to include the cost of 
all new office equipment and the cost of 
installing the same. 

3. Field Equipment—to include the cost 
of all new field equipment and the cost 
of installing the same. 

4. Land—to include all costs of new land 


purchased. 

5. Buildings—to include the cost of all 
new buildings or of new additions, 
wings, etc. Labor charges shall be in- 
cluded. 


F. MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Bond Premium—to 
all bond premiums. 


include the cost of 


2. Publications—to include the cost of all 
publications exclusive of books. 

3. Insurance—to include the cost of all in- 
surance whether it covers buildings, 
equipment or persons. 

4. Rent—to include all charges for rent. 

the 

individual 


cost of all dues 
or the 


5. Dues—to include 
whether for the 
partment. 


de- 


6. Travel Expense—to include the cost of 
all travel expense for individuals other 
than the cost of privately owned auto- 
mobiles which should be supplied under 
att 

Miscellaneous—to and all 
services 
the 


include any 
costs of objects, materials, or 
which do not fall 
above classifications. 


under any of 
DEFINITIONS OF WORDS AND TERMS IN 
THE STANDARD BUDGET 
CLASSIFICATION 
Salaries—the paid to 
ployees or to those employed upon a 


sums permanent em- 


monthly or yearly basis. 


Wages—the sums paid to those employed upon 


a daily basis. 

Transportation Expense—the cost to the city 
of privately owned automobiles driven 
by employees in the course of city 
business, and the cost to the city of 
city owned automobiles (not trucks) 
used by city employees for the pur- 
poses of personal transportation. 


in an 
subject to con- 


Office Equipment—those articles of 
office which are 


use 
not 


sumption, ordinarily, within one year. 
Example, 
books. 


date stamps, 


typewriters, 





Field Equipment—those articles of use which 
are ordinarily not consummable within 
one year and which are used outside 
the office. Example, trucks, auto. 
mobiles, push carts, photo equipment, | 
etc. 





Furniture—that part of office equipment which 
is ordinarily made of or steel 
and which can be moved freely about 
from place to place. Example, chairs, 
desks. 


wood 


Fixtures—that part of office equipment which 
Ex. 
ample, cupboard, cabinet, chandeliers, 
curtains. 


is ordinarily fixed in one place. 


Office Supplies—those supplies which are or. 
dinarily consummable within one year, 


Example, stationery, pens, pencils. | 


shall include 
from the Post 





Postage all supplies purchased 


Office. 





Printing—shall include both cost of paper and 
printing when purchased from the 
same firm. When paper is purchased 
separately then it shall be considered 
office supplies. 





shall 
cost of all new furniture, office or field 
land Ac- 
shall considered as 
outlay for additions and betterments, 
but the accessories shall be 
placed “B. 2 (d)” or “Cc. 
(c)”. For example, spot lights would } 
not 


Additions and Betterments include the 


equipment, and buildings. 


cessories not be 
cost of 


under 


be considered an addition or bet- 
terment, but a dump _ body 
placed upon a truck would fall in the 


cab or 


latter category. Additions and Bet- |} 
terments is only another name for 
outlays and investments. 


shall 
not books. 


Publications include only periodicals, 


Travel Expense—shall include the cost of hotel 
bills, railway fare, ete., 
when traveling to or from and while 
at a other meetings 
which the employee is attending as a 
delegate from Berkeley. 


incidentals, 


convention or 


Field Supplies—those articles or objects which 


are used outside of the office and 
which are ordinarily consummable 
within one year. Example, shovels, 


gravel, tubs, tarpaulins, small tools, 


etc. 
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Water Treatment and Sewerage Disposal at 
Oberlin, Ohio 





An Interesting Description of the Water Works and Sewerage Disposal Plant in 
a College City of 4500 Population 





By DoNALp F. Herrick, City Manager, Oberlin, Ohio. 


N THE first of January, 1926, Oberlin 
started on her trial of the Council- 
Manager form of government. It 
might be of some interest to other managers 
and those interested in municipal affairs, to 
outline briefly two of the most important 
municipal enterprises which we have, namely: 
Water Treatment and Sewerage Disposal. 
Water Supply and Treatment 

The source of water supply for the City of 
Oberliri is located six miles west of the city 
on the east branch of the Vermillion river. 
A dam constructed across the river provides 
for an impounding capacity of about 6,000,- 
000 gallons of water. The city owns all of 
the land along this pondage and protects it 
against contamination and trespass in so far 
as it is able. The water is conducted through 
a conduit approximately 32,000 feet in length 
and constructed of cast iron pipe and vitrified 
tile. The total head from the source to the 
raw water basin at the plant is 28 feet, giv- 
ing a flow of around 350,000 gallons in 24 
hours under normal conditions. 

The raw water empties into a storage reser- 
voir of 18,000,000 gallons capacity when full. 
This reservoir is an open storage basin with 
earth bottom and rip-rap sides. From this 
raw water storage the water passes through 
a mixing box where a solution of hydrate of 
lime and carbonate of added. The 
raw water taken from the river is very hard 
and it is difficult to use it for domestic pur- 
poses since it contains an average hardness 
of 20 grains gallon while the treated 
water contains only 6 grains per gallon. The 
amount of chemicals added depends of course 
on the condition of the raw water since its 
hardness varies throughout the year. How- 
ever on an average the following will apply: 

Hydrate of Lime, 7 grains per gallon. 

Carbonate of Soda, 3 grains per gallon. 

The chemicals are mixed into a_ solution 
in the rear of the pump house and are fed to 
the mixing box by gravity. After leaving 
the mixing chamber the raw water flows into 
a 600,000 gallon concrete treating basin. This 


soda is 


per 





basin is equipped with baffles projecting from 
the sides towards the center so that the water 
is compelled to take a winding path in passing 
through and as a result the chemicals added 
before the water entered this basin, are com- 
pletely mixed with the water being treated. 
This basin also has a dividing wall and values 
so arranged that one half can be cleaned 
without shutting down the operation of the 
other half of the basin. Mid-way in this basin 
a solution of sulphate of alumina is added to 
the water in the amount of 1 grain per gallon 
in order to hasten the coagulation of pre- 
cipitates and other matter in suspension with 
the result that the water becomes crystal 
clear and free from all cloudiness. Conse- 
quently it is necessary that the basin be 
cleaned at frequent intervals because of the 
sediment deposited in the bottom. 

The water, on leaving the treating basin 
is pumped into a treated water reservoir of 
10,000,000 gallons capacity and similar in con- 
struction, to the raw water reservoir. Here, 
from 28 to 30 days elapse before the water is 
used, and during this time further coagulation 
and precipitation takes place with very pleas- 
ing results. 

Carbon Dioxide from the Air 

Instead of having to use carbon-dioxide 
equipment in order to get the remaining car- 
bonates in the water into a soluble form 
which will not precipitate in the mains, we 
are using the carbon-dioxide of the air with 
results that fully come up to expectations. 
Of course the water regains some of its 
hardness on standing in this reservoir but 
this slight increase is more than offset by the 
fact that the after precipitation of excess 
lime in the mains is eliminated. This method 
of using the carbon-dioxide from the air was 
adopted through the efforts of our present 
Plant Superintendent, Mr. H. V. Zahm, and 
Professor Chapin of the Chemical Department 
of Oberlin College. These men brought forth 
this idea about a year ago and so far we are 
getting very gratifying results, since daily 
chemical analysis of tap water and basin 
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SEWERAGE DISPOSAL 


water gives no indication of any drop of hard- 
ness between the plant and in the middle of 
the city. This indicates that there is but 
slight, if any, after precipitation. The water 
is then pumped into the mains or the stand- 
pipe, being chlorinated in the usual manner 
on passing through the pumps. 
Pumping and Treating 

The pumping equipment in the station con- 
sists of one centrifugal single-stage pump 
driven by an electric motor and rated at 600 
gallons per minute against a head of 120 feet 
and one two-stage centrifugal pump of 1500 
gallons per minute capacity against a head 
of 250 feet. This latter pump is driven by 
a six cylinder marine type Sterling gasoline 
engine and is used as an auxillary or as a 
booster pump during fires. Either of the 
pumps can be operated to pump directly into 
the mains to give a pressure of 90 to 100 
pounds for fire fighting or they can be used 
to pump into the standpipe which gives a 
normal pressure of 35 pounds for domestic 
use. 

As regards the cost of treating the water, 
the following will apply under normal condi- 
tions: 

Lime per day, 350 pounds $2.10 

Soda Ash per day, 150 pounds 2.25 


Alum per day, 50 pounds 50 
Chlorine per day, 1 pound 10 
Total cost per day $4.95 


PLANT, OBERLIN, 


— 





OHIO 


With an average daily consumption of 350,000 
gallons of treated water it can be seen that 
the cost of 


chemicals is approximately 15 








cents per 1000 gallons to which must be added | 


a labor charge of 1.1 cents and a power charge 
of .4 cents making the total cost of treating 
approximately 3 cents per 1000 gallons. The 
above cost does not include any depreciation 
and interest charge on the plant or treating 
equipment. 
Sewerage Disposal 

The treatment of sewerage in Oberlin has 
always been one of the major problems con- 
fronting the officials but with the completion 
of a practically new plant last fall, it is hoped 
that this particular problem has been solved. 
The old plant which had been in operation 


for the past twenty-five years or more had | 


become obsolete due to small capacity and was 
operating in anything but an efficient manner. 
The plant originally consisted of two sedi- 
mentation tanks, six stone filter beds, four 
sand filter beds, and a sludge area and was 
designed to operate in the following manner: 
The raw sewerage flowed into the sedimenta- 
tion tanks, rectangular in shape and of con- 
crete construction, where the bulk of heavy 
material was deposited while the effluent from 
these tanks flowed by gravity out on the stone 
filters. These filters were so constructed that 
they would fill up to a certain level and then 
out 


automatically trip and empty any excess 
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on the sand filters, thereby eliminating the 
overcrowding of the stone filters. Both the 
stone and sand filters underlaid with 
drain tile which conducted the filtered sewer- 
age into a small creek. The sludge remain- 
ing in the sedimentation tanks was drawn off 


were 


intervals 
However 


on to the sludge area at frequent 
where it dried and was hauled away. 
the plant its capacity 
and the result was that the filters became com- 
pletely clogged and the sludge area could not 
take care of all the sludge received. 
Arrangement of New Plant 
The new plant consists of three sedimenta- 
tion tanks (similar to the old ones but larger), 
three digestion chambers, two sprinkler and 


was crowded beyond 


stone filter beds, two settling basins, and a 


36” deep and 18” wide which convey the in- 
fluent to the sprinkler. This machine con- 
sists of a steel structure reaching from one 
side of the bed to the other and supporting 
an 8” pipe fitted with small nozzles spaced 
about 18” apart. This whole structure runs 
on a track placed along the sides of the bed 
and is propelled from one end of the bed to 
the other by means of a reversing motor. The 
influent enters the pipe and flows out of the 
orifices onto a splash board just below the 
pipe. The result is that the influent is dis- 
tributed over the bed as a thin sheet of water 
and by this uniformity no part of the bed re- 
more than its share. The process is 
slow as a round trip takes about ten minutes 
the influent is given time partially to 


ceives 


and 

















WATER TREATMENT PLANT, OBERLIN, OHIO 


sludge area. The raw sewerage empties into 
the sedimentation tanks, two of which are in 
operation at once while the third is being 
cleaned. Of the two operating, one is used 
for excess storm water while the other re- 
ceives the most of the heavy sewerage. The 
efluent from these tanks flows by gravity to 
the sprinkler beds which are really stone 
filters but have an arrangement for spread- 
ing the influent over the beds in a uniform 
manner. The filtering material is crushed 
stone varying in size from 1” to 4” and is 
approximately 4 feet in depth. 

Along the sides of the beds are canals about 


filter before that part of the bed receives an- 
other portion. There are two of these sprink- 
lers and beds, which can run at once or one 
can be operated while the other is idle. Dur- 
ing the day both are operated while but one 
is operated at night. That which filters thru 
the beds is conducted by tile to the settling 
basins which were the old sand filters. After 
passing through these basins the effluent is 
conducted to the creek and emptied there 
passing through the weir house on the way 
where the flow into the creek is recorded. 
Now going back to the sedimentation tanks, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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An Earthquake Proof Building Code 





Under Santa Barbara’s New Building Code, It Is Believed That Catastrophe Due 
to Structural Weakness Cannot Occur Again 





By VERN D. HEDDEN, Consultant, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HE Santa Barbara building code de- 

parts from previous legislation of its 

type by including an accurately deter- 
mined earthquake resisting construction re- 
quirement in section 412. This provides that 
buildings shall be braced to resist a horizontal 
force assumed to be 10 per cent of the weight 
of the building and its permanent contents 
for foundation sites 


strength of 2,000 pounds and a minimum of 
1,500 pounds per square inch and are to be 
thoroughly wet before they are laid. Shoved 
joints are specified for all brickwork. This 
means each brick must be laid into a generous 





bed of mortar with a shoving motion which | 





having a good bearing 


value, 15 per cent for When 


this 


code 
Bailey Willis, eminent geologist, en- 


will fill all spaces between the bricks with 
the mixture. 
Specifications of the | 
above sort are enforced 
was passed, Dr. 


by all competent archi- 


te 





shallow foundations and : . tects and engineers. 

20 per cent where pil- ens and president of the Amer- However, there are 

ing or raft foundations ican Seismological Society, _ tele- many owners who at- 

are used. graphed: tempt to economize by , 
Almost equally sig- “Heartiest congratulations on the 


nificant is the passage 
describing a thorough 
system of ties and an- 
chors intended to in- 
crease the coherence of 
the various structural 
members of the _ build- 
ing. This provision 
refers especially to the 
familiar brick wall and 


disasters 
commendation: 


wooden floor type of 
construction. 
Due to the inherent 


tensile weakness of the 
walls and of the meth- 
ods of fabrication here- 
tofore permitted, build- 
ings of this class, con- 





great success in safeguarding the fu- 
ture of Santa Barbara.” 

Wendell M. Butts, American struc- 
tural engineer, who served as a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Japanese Com- 
mission that drafted the quake-proof 
building laws of Japan following the 
there in 


“There is no indication of hysteria 
on the part of framers of the code. 
They have attacked the problem with 
sincerity and ability, measuring cause 
and result in a lucid way.” 

R. R. Martel, Secretary of the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology, wrote: 

“TI am inclined to believe that yours 
will be the first city in the United 


dispensing with the 
in the design and su- 
pervision 
The investment 
owner is 


dards of material and 
workmanship, but of 
greater importance is 
the fact that the safety 
of the public at large 
is jeopardized. 


1923, sent this 


Hence, to insure the 
use of all practical 
safeguards in building 
the modern code is 
found to include more 
detailed specifications 








stituting the majority States to have rigorous provisivns for than ever before. 

of those found in com- a lateral force (earthquake stress) To increase the ten- | 
mercial districts, are in the design of buildings.” sile strength of the 
lacking in earthquake walls and to provide a 


resisting qualities. The practice of awarding 
contracts for work of this sort to the lowest 
bidder and neglecting adequate supervision 
is obviously false economy as evidenced by 
the worthless mortar and slipshod workman- 
ship which inevitably result. 

To lessen this danger, mortar shall be com- 
posed of one part lime, slacked at least four- 
teen days, one part and five 


cement parts 


sand, the fineness of which is to be controlled 
by screening tests. 
Bricks used must have an average crushing 


strong anchorage for the wooden joists of 
brick structures, continuous reinforced con- 
crete bond courses are required around the 


each floor and roof line. This 
concrete work must be ten inches deep and 
extend over the width of the wall except that 
the outer four inches may be of brick. 
Anchors hooked over the bar reinforcement 
in the bond required on every 
third joist. Lintels over show windows must 
be thoroughly tied together and at 
must be tied back into the walls. 


building at 


course are 


corners 


services of men trained | 
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As a supplement to the above discussed 
heavy construction, at best a poor one in shock 
resisting characteristics, provision has been 
made for a new and equally fire resistive de- 
sign so manifestly superior to the old that if 
properly adopted will revolutionize practice 
in the fire-resisting class. 

The innovation is termed “hollow wall,” and 
of a well braced structural steel 
framework supporting wood or light metal 
joists protected by metal lath and plaster. 
The exterior of the walls is formed of 2- or 
38-inch steel channel studs 24 inches O. C., %- 
inch horizontal channels 12 inches O. C., and 
1% or 2 inches of “gunite” applied over this 
framework. The inner portion is of the usual 
metal lath and furring channel construction 
so placed as to leave approximately ten inches 
of air space. Buildings constructed are 
suited to light occupancies and, in fact, above 
the first floor are restricted to such uses as 
hotels, offices, and apartments. 


consists 


so 


Unless kept eight feet away from the lot 
lines the first and second story walls shall be 
composed of two 2-inch “gunite” partitions 
with an 8-inch air space between. Basements 
are required to be covered with a reinforced 
concrete slab. 


If the height is greater than four stories 
the columns are to be fire-proofed with 2 


inches of concrete and the steel joists are to 
be enclosed between concrete floors and metal 
lath and plaster ceilings. Wooden joists are 
not permitted in buildings over three stories 
high. 

Such construction is acceptably fireproof, is 
more economical and due to its lightness is 
more resistant to earthquake stress than the 
heavier old type construction. 

Roof trusses over large rooms such as ga- 
rages and halls are required to be supported 


of knee-braced steel or reinforced concrete 
columns. 

Tanks containing more than 500 gallons 
must be supported on a steel or reinforced 
concrete framework extended to the founda- 
tion. 


Parapet Walls 

The common style of parapet firewall on the 
street frontage is prohibited unless designed 
as a railing between columns which extend 
from the foundations to the top of the wall 
and strong enough to resist a lateral 
stress of 10 pounds per lineal foot of railing 
supported. 

Had the earthquake occurred during busy 
hours, the thousands of feet of these walls 


are 
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which fell on the sidewalks would alone have 
caused a tremendous loss of life. 

Since parapet firewalls on street fronts are 
expensive and of no structural value their 
elimination works no hardship on the builder. 
Moreover a more pleasing architectural effect 
can be obtained by the use of a pitched roof 
and at no greater expense. 


The height of towers and other narrow 
masonry features is limited to three times 
the width unless the construction is on a 
framework of steel or reinforced concrete. 


The greater tensile strength and shock- 
resisting qualities of reinforced concrete as 
compared with brick has caused use of the 
former to be encouraged by a 20 per cent 
reduction in the required thickness of walls 
where used in place of brick. The hazard of 
heavy roofs over auditoriums and theaters has 
been reduced by permitting construction to be 
of steel trusses and 2-inch wooden sheathing 
with a suspended ceiling of metal lath and 
plaster. 

The regulations for hospitals require suffi- 
cient fireproof stairways within the walls of 
the building to provide two alternate exits 
from each patient’s room. 

Next to parapet firewalls, chimneys con- 
stitute the greatest earthquake hazard, hence 
it has been made permissable to use the much 
lighter type of stack widely adopted in the 
San Francisco district since the earthquake 
there. This flue consists of terra cotta pipe 
so inclosed by a metal jacket to form a 1-inch 
air space. 


General Features 


This completes a brief outline of the fea- 
tures of the code particularly applying to 
earthquake hazards. The following table: of 
contents indicates the general arrangement 


of the code: 


Chapter 1. Operation and Authority of the 


Department of Building. 


2. Miscellaneous Provisions. 

3. Definitions. 

4. General Engineering. 

5. Structural Steel Enginering. 

6. Reinforced Concrete Engineer- 
ing. 

7. General Provisions. 

8. Classes of Building. Fireproof. 


9. Classes of Building. Semi- 
pre of. 
10. Classes of Building. Wood 


Frame. 
11. Special Building. 





Provisions for Public 
Safety and Fire Protection. 

13. Heating and Smoke Appliances. 

14. Repeals, Validity, Penalties, 
Certificate, Publications, In- 
clusions and Powers reserved 
to the City Council. 

The chapter on Definitions is quite brief and 
only those words are defined which are essen- 
tial to a clear understanding of wwe law. 

Under Section 401 persons making excava- 
tions are required to protect adjoining build- 
ings with adequate underpinning. A short 
time ago in one of the large California cities, 
neglect or carelessness of this very feature 
resulted in the death of two people and the 
injury of several others. 


12. General 





Though apparently unrelated to the con- 
sideration of earthquakes, Section 412 marks 
a long stride in advance of former practice. 
Buildings designed to conform with this regu- 
lation will have foundations better propor- 
tioned to their load inasmuch as the old arbi- 
trary rule of carrying all of the estimated live 
load to the footings has been revised to re- 
quire allowance only for the probable live 
load. 

Chapter Five has been copied almost en- 
tirely from the ordinance adopted by the City 
of Los Angeles at the request of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Steel Construction, Southern 
California Division. The most pertinent feat- 
ure is the use of 18,000 pounds as the maxi- 
mum allowable fibre stress in structural steel 
shapes. 

The chapter on Reinforced Concrete defi- 
nitely specifies, size and proportion of aggre- 
gates, and the details of mixing and placing. 
If samples taken from the pouring and aged 
for 28 days fail to resist a crushing weight 
of at least 2000 pounds per square inch, the 
height of the buildings or its use shall be re- 
duced acordingly. 

The mixture shall remain in the mixer for 
at least one minute and until the drum has 
made sixteen revolutions. 

Among other interesting features in the 
Chapter on General Provisions are: 

1. General specifications for plastering to 

meet various conditions; 

2. Stipulations for the making of buildings 
rodent proof; 

3. Provision of ample space in the design 
for the installation of electric conduits, 
meters and switches, and 

4. A description of the means by which 
tiles are to be secured to the roof. 
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Fire Protection Features 

Fireproof buildings may, under certain con- 
ditions, be formed of the hollow wall construe- 
tion previously described, since, in proportion 
to its weight it is stronger than brick and 
more fire resistant than the openings. 

The semi-fireproof or masonry and wooden 
floor type of building having stores or large 
rooms on the ground floor is limited to a height 
of two stories unless a steel or reinforced con- 
crete framework is used. 

Wooden buildings are required to 
have adequate foundations extending at least 
twelve inches below the ground. 
sions of these are set forth 
table. 

In the chapter on Special Buildings, the 
regulations pertaining to theaters are tabu- 
lated to show directly the requirements of 
courts and exits for a given lot location, type 
of theater and seating capacity. 


frame 


The dimen- 


in a convenient 


Ramps are allowed in place of the custom- 
ary open courts and stairs. 

Adequate exits for all places of assemblage 
are defined in this chapter. 

The construction of gasoline tanks and 
cleaning and dying plants is given important 
attention. 

The requirement of rodent and vermin proof 
floors wherever food-stuffs are stored or 
handled is vital, especially in cities on the 
Pacific Coast which may be exposed to rat in- 
fested ships from the Orient. 

The Chapter entitled Safety and Fire Pro- 
tection modifies, according to size and use of 
buildings, the customary requirement of a 
direct proportion between the number of 
stairways and the area of floor space. 

Fire required to be recessed, 
and encouragement has been given to the use 
of fireproof stairways or smoke towers. The 
old style projecting iron fire were 
never anything more than a cheap expedient 
and are almost useless as a means of getting 
unconscious or excited people out of a build- 
ing. 

Openings through roofs such as inner courts 
and vent shafts are required to be protected 
by railings. 

Gas service pipes are required to have curb 
cut-offs which may be closed in the case of 
fire. 

The storage of oil in tanks above ground is 
permitted only when the storage tank is sur- 
rounded by a fireproof retainng wall inclos- 


escapes are 


escapes 


(Continued on page 63) 
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neon} TWO Rivers, Wis., Reduces Juvenile Delinquency 
nstruc- 
portion Public spirited 
k and citizens of Two 
Rivers, Wis., have 
wooden formed a_ Boys’ 
> large Work Association 
height under the direction 
ed con- of a Board of Gov- 
ernors who engage 
red to a full time super- 
t least visor. The boys have 
dimen- been divided into 
venient various groups and 
meet in the schools 
= a or library in after- 
taba noons or evenings. 
nts a A short time ago 
n, type these clubs had a 
7 joint meeting and 
elected a city coun- 
‘ustom- PART OF BICYCLE-GO-CART PARADE cil, which in turn 
appointed a city manager and other de- 
mblage ha 
partment heads. If one of the boys hap- 
pens to get into a little trouble, he is 
‘sand taken before this group of boys and given 
portant a trial and sentence instead of going be- 
fore the police court. In this way, ju- 
n proof venile delinquency among boys in Two 
red or Rivers has almost been eliminated. The 
on the Boys’ Work Association spends approxi- 
rat in- mately $10,000 a year to conduct this 
work. Its activities include library clubs, 
re Pro- | physical instruction, hobby shows, com- 
use of munity nights, educational trips, banquets, 
t of a thrift campaigns and vocational guidance 
ber of | LIBRARY CLUB talks. 

The police justice 
ecessed, of Two Rivers states 
the use that, as a result of 
‘s. The this work, the collee- 
Ss were tion of pistols, revol- 
<pedient , . 
getting vers, sling shots, bi- 
a build- cycle and automobile 

accessories, etc. in the 
r courts hands of the police 
rotected department has dwin- 
. dled to a few items. 
ive curb 
case of The people of Two 
Rivers think that this 
round is investment is a good 
- is sur- one. 
| inclos- 
Birp House CONTEST 
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To Study the Office of City Manager 


Dr. Leonard D. White, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Chicago, has 


been given an appropriation with which to 
make a study of the office of city man- 
ager. This study is being made under the 


auspices of the Political Science Department 
of the University of Chicago, which is under 
the direction of Dr. Charles E. Merriam. 

The purpose of this study will be to present 
the typical situations which the city manager 
finds himself confronted with, (a) in regard 
to his commission or council, (b) in regard to 
his official subordinates, (c) in regard to po- 
litical parties, (d) in regard to the press and 
other unofficial groups or agencies. It will 
not be a study of the city manager city, but 
rather of the office of city manager. 

Special interest will be directed to the type 
of man who becomes manager, his training, 
experience, the qualities of men and their tem- 
peraments, the study of which may lead to the 
formulation of a tentative “job analysis” of 
the situation. 
rected toward 


Special interest will also be di- 
data which will be useful in 
the development of the professional point of 
view among the managers as evidenced by 
their code of ethics and by the way in 
they handle certain type situations. 


which 


The department of Political Science of the 
University of Chicago has expressed itself 
both through Dr. White and Dr. Merriam, 
that one of the most significant contributions 
to better government 


and administration is 
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being made by the city managers concerning 
whom no such study has now been made for 
over a decade. 

ant contribution 
objective study. 


It is believed that an import- 
can be made by a careful 
By the terms of the appro- 
priation of funds, as well as by the interest 
of the Department, in the matter, one of the 
questions to which an answer will be sought 
will be the adaptability of the plan to the 
largest cities. 

Dr. White presented the outline of his pro- 
posed study to the Executive Committee of the 
Association, and we are pleased to report that 
this committee has invited Dr. White to make 
the study, and will make available to him the 
files and records of this Association (except 
confidential information), and they have re- 
quested that the members of this Association 
give special recognition to Dr. White’s efforts, 
and also give him the fullest co-operation 
possible. 

The value of this study will depend greatly 
upon the co-operation and support of the city 
managers; likewise the good which will come 
from this study will accrue largely to the city 
manager profession. 

Dr. White will first visit the secretariat in 
April, and it is planned to complete the visits 
to the city manager cities on the itinerary be- 
fore the first of July. The-book containing the 
findings of the study will appear in 1927. A 
complimentary copy will be presented to each 
city manager whom Dr. White will be able to 
visit. An effort offer the 
books to the other members of the Association 


will be made to 


at a special price. 


= 
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A Tour of Yellowstone National Park? 

The representatives of certain railroad com- 
panies have suggested to the Executive Sec- 
retary that an effort be made to get up a party 
of city managers and their wives who could 
make a trip through the Yellowstone National 
Park the week before our convention. It is 
believed that a sufficient number of city man- 
agers and their wives can be interested in this 
trip to enable us to have a special car from 
Kansas City, Chicago or Minneapolis, which 
would go to Yellowstone National Park, and 
after the tour through the park, which lasts 
for four and one-half days, the party would 
again take the special car to Colorado Springs. 

The trip would start from Kansas City, or 
Chicago, about the 11th of September, and 
the party would arrive in Colorado Springs 
the evening of the 20th of September, the day 
before the The will be 


convention. 
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closed September 15, and all parties must be 
out of the park on the evening of the 19th. 
It would be our plan to enter the park Sep- 
tember 14. 

All the city managers who might be inter- 
ested in making this trip are requested to 
write the Executive Secretary. 


- 
~ 





Knoxville Administration Sustained 
The recall election of four councilmen, held 
in Knoxville on March 20th, resulted in the 
recall of three councilmen and the re-election 
of the fourth. The total vote in the four dis- 
tricts was: for the administration, 2510; 
against the city administration, 2517, or a ma- 
jority of only seven anti-administration votes, 
in that section of the city deliberately selected 
by the opposition forces in this, their eighth 
attempt to overthrow the present administra- 
tion during the last two and one-half years. 
The present council stands six for the city 
administration and five against it. A brief his- 
tory of the recall and the reasons for it were 
given in the March issue of this magazine. 
Apparently the opposition was successful 
in the three districts largely because of over- 
confidence on the 


part of the city manager 


forces. Best observers calculate that a city- 
wide election would show at least 5000 ma- 
jority for the present plan of government, 


and the present administration. 


- 
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News From Our Advertisers 
The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany has published a new bulletin (No. 1132) 
relating to roller-bearing motors. 
The Pittsburg Meter 
obliged to take care of 
by securing more 


has 


business 


Company been 
increased 
commodious quarters in 
Chicago for an office, stock room and service 
department. They have accordingly moved 
into the Michigan-Ohio Building at 612 North 
Michigan avenue, which will be the address 
for the Chicago office instead of 5 South Wa- 
bash avenue, as heretofore. 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany has published a new general catalog 
No. 26 which is now ready for general distri- 
bution. This contains 
and descriptions, and illustrations of many of 
the older models and 
entirely new machines. 


revised specifications 


also describes several 





Hopkins of Ames, a Member 
In the publication of the 12th Yearbook, 
P. F. Hopkins, City Manager of Ames, Iowa, 


is listed in the Directory of City Managers 
as not being a member of the Association. 
This error was caught in the proof, but was 
not corrected by the printers. 

Mr. Hopkins has been a member of the As- 
sociation for six years. We take this oppor- 
tunity to correct, as far as possible, the error 
in the Yearbook. 


i. 
a 


THE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
New Associate Members 





Mr. J. L. Franzen, General Manager of Oregon 
City, Oregon 

Mr. Franzen has been manager of Oregon 
City for some time. His work evidently meets 
with public approval judging by the decisive 
vote with which the voters of the city re- 
fused to abandon the city manager plan last 
November. 
Mr. W. E. Brooks, City Manager, 

town, West Virginia 


Morgan- 


Mr. Brooks received a degree in civil engin- 
eering from Cornell University in 1913. He 
has been engaged in engineering and construc- 
tion work for several years. He was appointed 
City Manager of Morgantown last September. 
Mr. Leon A. Sears, City Albion, 

Michigan 


Manager, 


Mr. Sears is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan. . He has specialized in electrical 
engineering, mathematics and astronomy. Af- 
ter graduating from the University he was 
connected with the General Electric Company 
and prior to his appointment as City Manager 
of Albion in January, was instructor of math- 
ematics at Albion College. 

Mr. Fred W. Ford, Jr., City Manager Auburn, 
Maine 


Mr. Ford is a graduate of Tufts College and 
has been engaged in engineering work with 
the city, the Boston and Maine Railroad, and 
more recently as town engineer of Methuen, 
Mass. He was appointed City Manager of 
Auburn in January. 

Mr. W. F. Benson, City Manager, El Dorado, 
Kansas 

Mr. Benson has had extensive experience in 
financial administration and formerly 
state bank examiner. He was appointed City 
Manager of El Dorado in February. 


was 


New Subscribers to the Association 
Mr. F. L. Conder, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Asheville, N. C. 
Mr. R. V. Smitham, 2311 
Bryan, Tex. 


Robertson St., 
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Mr. Franklin Henshaw, 25 toad, 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 
General Library, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mr. G. E. Heebink, City Offices, Beloit, Wis. 


Popham 


University of Michigan, 


Mr. C. C. Congdon, 348 S. 23rd St., La 
Crosse, Wis. 
During the month of March, 15 new sub- 


scriptions to CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE 
were received. 


- 
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Heads 


heads to 


Promotions Among Department 
The for department 
achieve a professional status following the ex- 


tendency 


ample of the city manager profession has fre- 
quently comment in these columns. 
This applies to health officers, police chiefs 
and other 


received 


responsible positions. Evanston, 
Illinois, and other cities have appointed police 
chiefs from Chief Vollmer’s police department 
at Berkeley, California. And the 
that Hjelte, Superintendent of 
Playgrounds and Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Public Berkeley, at a 
salary of $4,000 unanimously ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Playgrounds in Los 
Angeles at a salary of $5,000. 


= 
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now comes 


news George 
Schools, in 


has been 





Finger Print System Defied 

Albert Wehde of claims to 
scheme that will upset the 
finger print system by making it possible to 
counterfeit He 
assistant in the identification office at Leaven- 
worth while a political prisoner of the United 
States government 
1921. He is a 
About the time he was released from 
along with some other political prisoners, by 


Mr. 


possess a 


Chicago 
entire 
convict 


fingerprints. was a 


for four brief months in 


photographer by profession. 


prison, 


President Harding, it was noticed that he was 
subjected to a great deal of questioning by 
officials and was the center of a spirited con- 
troversy—kept secret for the most part. Chief 
Vollmer of Berkeley dismisses the matter with 
the 


be forged. 


following words: “Finger prints cannot 
That is fact An 


attempt at such forgery, no matter how clev- 


an absolute 


erly executed, can be immediately detected.” 


- = 
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Back Numbers Wanted 
The association is very desirous of securing 
copies of the May, 1925, issue of CITY MAN- 
AGER MAGAZINE. Any person having cop- 
ies who will forward them in good condition 





to the office of the executive secretary will be 
paid 50 cents per copy. 
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Death of Mr. John Collier 
News has just been received of the death 


of Mr. John Collier at Bloomington, Illinois, 
on February 9th at the age of almost seventy 
years. Mr. Collier was city manager of La 
Grande, Oregon, from 1919 to 1920, and city 
South 


forme! 


from 
member of 


of Beaufort, Carolina, 
1923. He 


association. 


manager 
1920 to 
the 


Was a 


Death of Mr. G. O. Morse 


Mr. G. O. Morse, an active member of the 
association, died recently. He recently re- 
signed the position of city manager at Ma- 


quoketa, Iowa, which he had held since 1920, 


when the city manager form of government 
was established there. One of the chief fea- 
tures of Mr. Morse’s administration at Ma- 
quoketa was the installation and operation of 
a municipal electric and power plant. This 
move was bitterly fought by the power com- 
pany which tried all sorts of tactics to dis- 
credit the venture. Mr. Morse proved himself 


a good general and rendered very satisfactory 
service to the citizens. 


a 
—_ 


Result of Seattle Election 


After a hard-fought contest in which several 





confusing factors were introduced, the voters 
of Seattle went to the polls on March 9th and 
Mrs. Bertha K. Landes as 
418,705 to 42,921. The 

that the city 
to the charter sponsored by the 
Municipal League of Seattle had carried by a 


elected Mayor by 


a vote of first unof- 


ficial report showed manager 


amendment 


vote of 37,135 to 36,482. Later figures, how- 
ever, showed that the city manager amend- 
ment had been beaten by the narrow margin 


of 111 votes. The proposal to elect a freehold- 


ers convention for complete charter revision 


was carried by a vote of 32,844 to 28,450. 
The city manager plan has been the out- 

standing municipal issue for the past two or 

three It will be that 


exactly a year ago the voters defeated a city 


years. recalled almost 


manager amendment by a vote of 27,308 to 
22,789. This year the circumstances were 
somewhat different. One of the newspapers 
proposed a counter measure with a curious 


provision for taking the police department out 


of politics through placing it UNDER AN 
ELECTED BOARD. Much criticism was di- 
rected toward minor features, such as the 


plan of council elections, the appointment of 
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the civil service commission by the city council, 
etc. The measure was fought by the city ad- 
ministration, organized labor, the organ- 
ized civil service employees and most of the 
political groups in the city. The labor news- 
paper maintained an attitude of opposition to 
what it considered a death blow to popular 


liberties. Great emphasis was laid on the 
election of freeholders to revise the whole 
charter in a regular and orthodox manner 


rather than by amendment. 

After the final announced the 
Municipal League retained an expert detective 
to scrutinize the poll books with a microscope 
for irregularities and 


count was 


erasures. A demand 
was made for an opening of the voting ma- 
chines and a recount. At last accounts, this 
request had been blocked by an injunction. 
The question now is, what sort of charter 
will emerge from the convention of freehold- 
ers. Many of the 15 freeholders elected on 
March 9th, expressed strong opposition to the 
Municipal League’s amendment but advocated 
some sort of manager plan “with proper safe- 
guards.” There are who feel that a 
grotesque document and an abortive form of 
the manager plan will be produced by the free- 
holders. It is stated that the Municipal 
League will remain in the position of an in- 
terested observor. 


t hose 


If the freeholders produce 
a satisfactory draft, the Municipal League 
will help them put it over; if they do not, the 
League will oppose their offering. 

The proposal for a city manager and inde- 
pendent police department has bobbed up 
Within the next few days the free- 
holders will have to meet the city manager 
issue and decide the sort of charter they will 
produce before getting down to details. There 
is a possibility of effecting co-operation be- 
tween the 


again. 


Municipal League and the free- 
holders to produce a really satisfactory city 
manager charter. They are required to sub- 
mit their charter to the people in sixty days. 


»™ 
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Uniform Building Code Discussed 
The city managers of northern California 
met in 





3erkeley on February 7th and discussed 
the proposed building code for Pacific coast 
cities. Professor Samuel C. May of the Uni- 
versity of California delivered an address. 


»™ 
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The Citizens League of Kansas City, Mo., 
has suggested that a regional survey be made 
of Kansas City and vicinity. Three counties 
in Missouri and two counties in Kansas would 
be included in the survey. 





“Near Manager” Cities 

The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion attempts to maintain a complete up-to- 
date list of all city manager cities and towns 
operating under the manager plan. In the 
future it will be its policy not to place cities 
upon the official list unless we are convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt that they have a 
more or less orthodox form of the manager 
plan, thus entitling them to be listed as city 
manager cities. 

We find that cities reported to us as city 
manager cities in past years either did not 
have the plan at all or else had it in a very 
limited form. In some cases a building in- 
spector, city clerk, or minor official 
having an exaggerated of his own 
importance and a fondness for high-sounding 
titles got himself called city manager. When 
this is discovered to be the case, it is neces- 
sary for us to remove these cities from the 
list. 

The cities in the following list have been 
reported to us as having the city manager 
plan BUT we have not yet been able to satisfy 
ourselves that they have the genuine manager 
plan. We believe, however, that they have 
it in a limited form. It cannot be too fre- 
quently emphasized that, unless the city man- 
ager is given sufficient power and authority, 
the city cannot expect results comparable with 
those secured where the manager plan in its 
pure form is in full operation. Further in- 
formation concerning any of these cities is 
desired by the executive secretary. 

Avon Park, Fla 

Floranada, Fila. 


some 
sense 


Not definite city manager plan. 
No definite information. 


Hollywood, Fla. No definite information 
Melbourne, Fla. No definite information 
Rumford, Maine No definite information 
Manistique, Mich No definite information 
Hibbing, Minn No definite information 


Arlington Heights, O. No reply to letters 


Celina, Ohio No reply to letters 

Ashland, Oregon Not definite city manager plan. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa Not definite city manager plan. 
Kerens, Texas Not definite city manager plan. 
Windsor, Vt No definite information 


Rhinelander, Wis No definite information 

In addition to the above list, many cities 
are continually being reported to us where our 
investigation discloses that they do not have 
the manager plan in any form whatever. 


Ln 
— 





The city council of Denver, Colo., recently 
adopted regular meeting, 
a resolution of preference to members in good 


unanimously at a 


standing of labor organizations “in the employ 
by the city of day labor for cither short or long 
periods of time.” 
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Local Government Administration in Germany 


By W. Korner, Magistratsrat, Berlin, Germany 


The first of three articles dealing with 
day local } 


tration in Germany. 


present government adminis- 


The second article 
of the series will appear next month. 


A HE systems of local government ad- 
ministration of different countries of 
the world vary according to the history 


of the countries and the characteristics of their 
inhabitants. One can scarcely pass judgment 
upon their worth by their apparent similarity 
of form without being familiar with the gen- 
eral under which they are used. 
For this reason it seems necessary to call the 
American attention to the following 
characteristics which importance in 
German local government administration. 


conditions 


reader’s 


are of 


Scope of Local Government Administration 
The German republic embraces a series of 


member states. These were authorized, after 


the establishment of the deter- 
mine upon their own initiative the system of 
administration for 
ancient existing rights, the German countries 
have given their communities a 
kind of self-government differs from 
that of contrast 
to the procedure, the 
German charter 
which empowers her to take up certain matters 
ly free within 
the bounds of general rights to decide accord- 


republic, to 


their towns. Because of 


towns and 
which 
England. In 


America and 


American method of 


town knows no particular 


and neglect others, but is entirely 


ing to its own judgment as to the good of its 
inhabitants all problems which have not been 
covered exclusively by the laws of other 


While in the Anglo-Saxor 
government the principle is in 
“What is not authorized by the 
forbidden,” ours is “What is not 
forbidden, is allowed.” In 
the 


places. system of 
substance 
charter, is 
universally 
the differ- 


probably 


practice 


ence between two 


principles is 
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not so great as it seems. 
eral authorization in 


An appropriate gen- 
the charter can have 
the same value as the German general maxim, 
since the initiative of the city may be 
hampered very much, first, by the limited fi- 
nancial power of the state and second, by the 
necessary political deference for the social 
and industrial liberty of the citizens. 

This right was created during the Napol- 
eonic War at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century when the German states were very 
weak and it became necessary to call upon all 
the free authorities of the country to co-op- 
erate for the welfare of the public. A self- 
government in the modern sense of the word 
was not then in existence. During the period 
just after the Thirty Years’ War, it was made 
impossible by the sovereign power of the prin- 
ces. Under these circumstances a reconstruc- 
tion of self-government by means of separate 
charters for each town did not seem advisable. 
One could create a general law that could be 
applied uniformly to all the towns in a cer- 
tain district. 

All of the newly-created state laws pro- 
nounced the principle of the freedom of. self- 
government in the broadest meaning of the 
term, but created various forms of organiza- 
tion which were mandatory upon the cities in 
the hope that these would not have the chance 
to create a_ self-government organization 
similar to the American home-rule. 

The number of city regulations in Germany 
is large. In Prussia alone there are eight. 
This can be explained by the fact that Prus- 
sia was organized 
uniting, from 
tories. 


into a 
time to 


kingdom by the 
time, of small terri- 
However, many of these systems are 
closely related to each other, so that one can 
distinguish three 
self-government. 


large groups of forms of 
1. Administration by 
tratsverfassung). 


a magistrate (Magis- 
2. Administration by a mayor (Biirgermeis- 
terverfassung). 
3. Administration by 
tratssystem ). 


a town council (Stad- 


These systems will be 
a later article. 
The States and 
In Germany, unlike the United States, there 
is an extensive state administration which is 
also concerned problems. This 
state administration is organized, in accord- 
ance with the size of the country, into three or 
even four ranks distinguished as follows: the 
central cabinet ministers and the middle and 


explained in detail in 


Local Problems 


with local 


lower administrative authorities, which are 
all related to each other according to a plan 
of subordination. This is true especially of 
the police administration, which excepting in 
Bavaria and Baden, is a state organization. 
But the state does not always put into prac- 
tice its special power through its own officials, 
but has turned over its functions to the lower 
administrative authorities of the larger cities. 

The town officials who are in charge can- 
not operate according to the principles of 
self-government, but are obliged to heed the 
advice of the state administrative authorities. 
Besides, there exist special authorities for the 
public welfare departments of the republic 
or of the individual states. The cities are em- 
bodied as the lowest degree of authority in 
this system. The cities either manage their 
departments by means of their own boards and 
officers or in such a way that they are obli- 
gated to pay for the boards that the state or 
republic will erect for them. All this is a 
very complicated affair to which foreigners 
usually are not accustomed. The democratic 
tendency of Germany today is to do away with 
this complicated system and give all local 
power to a _ self-governing body under the 
supervision of the state. Such reforms in 
the way of simplification are under way now 
in nearly all of the states. 

Administrative Courts 

The legal protection of private persons 
against excessive public authority is different 
in Germany than in the United States. In 
most of the German states, the common civil 
courts of justice are not allowed to counteract 
unjustified orders of public authorities. This 
right is given to other courts—the so-called 
administrative courts. In these latter courts, 
the cities have representation. They have 
the right to send persons from the adminis- 
trative body into these courts. The 
often choose as their administrative officers 
only persons having such preparation. This 
question will be raised again later when speak- 
ing about the preparation of city officers and 
the conduct of their offices. 


cities 


The administrative bodies of the cities are 
absolutely subordinated to the orders of the 
state in case they have charge of state ad- 
ministration. But they are free from state 
regulations in their special provinces of self- 
government. In the United States, cities are 
supervised mostly by the legislatures of the 
individual states. Such a thing does not ex- 
ist in Germany. No state parliament is al- 
lowed to control any measures taken by cities 
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On the 
other hand, a state parliament can create new 
general laws which are binding for all city 
administrations but otherwise the city 
is independent of the state parliament. The 
right reserved exclusively 
to the state government; this supervision is 
only of a prohibitory nature. A state officer 
can prohibit city regulations only when the 
latter are clash with state laws. If a city is 
not willing to submit itself to the 
supervision it has the right to make complaint 
in the administrative courts. 

The self-government of the cities is limited 
by the fact that the election of its mayor needs 
the ratification of the state. This regulation 
is felt to be undemocratic and the tendency 
is to abolish it; in southern Germany it has 
already been abolished. 

The Public 

By far the largest part of public activity 
is carried on by professional officials who are 
bound to devote the whole of their life work 
exclusively to public The salary 
which they receive is not in the nature of 
payment for work, but a means of existence 


in their province of self-government. 


too; 


of supervision is 


state’s 


Service 


service. 


which is granted to whole classes of officials 
according to the same principle. Therefore 
they get a pension at the age of 60 or 65 or 
in case of sickness; and if they should die 
early their and children receive the 
means of existence until all of the children 
are of age. They cannot be dismissed unless 
they fail to fulfill their official duties or com- 
mit unbecoming an official. The lead- 
ing city or state officials are usually elected. 
The leading person may appoint the subor- 
dinate officials. For all public service a cer- 
tain preparation and certain examinations are 
required. 

It would take too long to give a survey of 
this preparation for individual careers. We 
distinguish first the leading or upper cate- 
gory of officials, which generally consists of 
persons with university training; second, the 
so-called medium career which is for persons 
who have special preparation for their branch 
of activity; and third, the executive or me- 
chanical category. However, since the revo- 
lution of 1918, the three 
longer so strictly separated. 

The city cannot require special administra- 
tive preparation of city officials having uni- 
versity preparation. These persons are usually 
taken into the city administration immediately 
after their state or university examinations. 


wives 


acts 


categories are no 


For the medium or lower categories of officials, 
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the preparation differs according to the size 


of the community. Most of the large cities 
have created special theoretical courses for 
their officials with difficult examinations at 


the end. 
low as compared with those of American of- 


The salaries of our officials are very 


ficials. 
+> 
Civil Service Commission Making Salary 
Standardization Study 
(From “The 

An employment classification is being devel- 
oped by the Civil Service Commission for the 
purpose of standardizing salaries for municipal 
employees according to the duties, responsibili- 
ties and authority involved in their respective 
positions. This is being done at the request 
of the Board of Supervisors and in accordance 
with a charter amendment adopted in 1924, 
the purpose of which was ultimately to assure 
equal pay for equal work in the city service, 

The work was started in October of last 
year when questionnaires were sent to all em- 
ployees for the purpose of securing the neces- 
sary information relative to each position, 
Zone charts indicating various predetermined 
grades of employment were then used to clas- 
sify positions according to the duties state- 
ment submitted by the employees on the ques- 
tionnaires. This tentative grading was then 
submitted to the several department heads for 
criticism or suggestion, after which the em- 
ployees were admitted in small groups at 
thirty-minute intervals to view the chart and 
note the classification in which they had been 
placed in relation to all other employees. They 
were then asked to file a written complaint 
if they were dissatisfied with the grade as- 
signed to their respective positions. 

It is understood that the Civil Service Com- 
mission expects to present the final classifi- 
cation to the Board of Supervisors for its ap- 
proval in time for subsequent preparation and 
approval of a salary schedule for this coming 
year’s budget. 

As the classification has not yet been an- 
nounced as a finished product, either commen- 
dation or criticism at this time would be pre- 
mature, but the experience of other cities where 
similar studies have been made would indicate 
that the time devoted to the San Francisco 
study by the Standardization Board of the 
Civil Service Commission with the small staff 
at its disposal has been inadequate. A com- 
prehensive study of this kind must of necessity 
include a very considerable amount of field 
work on the part of the classifying staff to 
supplement properly and adequately the in- 
formation secured from questionnaires, and it 
is to be hoped that neither thoroughness nor 
accuracy will be sacrificed in order to complete 
the work at a specified time. 





City,”’ San Francisco, Calif.) 





—_— 
What Is an Annual Report? 
(From “Greater Cleveland,’ Cleveland, Ohio.) 


The modern view of an annual municipal 
report, which is gaining ground rapidly in 
progressive cities, is that it should be the 
means of conveying to the voters a readable 
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and understandable picture of the city gov- 
ernment’s activities and accomplishments for 
the year. 

The old forms of reports, with columns 
and pages of unintelligible figures which in- 
formed nobody, not even the bookkeepers who 
compiled them, were not worth the money in- 
yested in their printing. They were as dry 
and forbidding as Thomas Carlisle’s “heaps of 
Brandenburger sand.” 

They contained no summaries or compari- 
sons with past years. They were not illu- 
minated with graphs and charts and per unit 
costs. They were merely meaningless masses 
of statistics which required the services of an 
expert to interpret. No wonder the mayors 
and councils found them a drug on the market, 
and stored them in the basement to be sold 
later as waste paper. 

A New Form of Report 

Recently, however, there has appeared a 
new type of annual municipal report which 
presents to the voter the facts about his gov- 
ernment in language as simple and clear as 
that of his daily paper. It is typographically 
attractive, has ample headings and subheads, 
and contains summarized and significant sta- 
tistics, tables, charts, graphs, photographs, and 
maps. It is properly indexed and gives the 
facts in a form intelligible to the man on the 
street. 

This modern municipal report presents a 
brief statement of the operation of each de- 
partment, board and commission in the city 
government; a summary of the council’s legis- 
lative activities; and statistical tables giving 
the income and expenditures, the amount of 
indebtedness and the condition of the sinking 
fund. Unit cost tables compare the operations 
of this year with those of other years, and with 
other cities. It also contains a tentative pro- 
gram of the next year’s improvements and 
activities, and sometimes a pen picture of the 
future needs of the city. 

A number of cities, such as Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Boston, and a score of the city mana- 
ger cities, are making substantial progress in 
submitting to their stockholders, the voters, 
annual reports which are readable, interesting 
and informing. They aid materially in build- 
ing up a sound public opinion and good-will 
toward those intrusted with the administration 
of public affairs. 


sS 
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The Bond Bureau 
Detroit, Mich.) 





(From “Public Business,” 


One of the most vicious abuses of American 
justice has been in connection with releases 
upon bonds. The professional crook usually 
undertakes his business with ample provision 
for bondsmen and attorneys. The poor citizen 
brought to court who lacks influential friends, 
is nearly always ignorant of legal procedure, 
and all too frequently is at the mercy of un- 
scrupulous bondsmen and shyster lawyers who 
press their services on the unwary and collect 
exorbitant fees 

The opportunity for exploitation often leads 
to corrupt connivance by officials in a posi- 
tion to unscrupulous bondsmen. The 


assist 


professional bondsmen theoretically serves a 
useful purpose, but without proper regulation, 
which does not now exist in Detroit, the ill 
overshadows the good. 

Bail bonds are not a recorded lien upon the 
property securing them, and in case of default, 
the property is often transferred to another 
party and the city finds it difficult to collect, 
although it is possible to do so under the law. 
From time to time it has been discovered that 
more than one bond has been issued on the 
same parcel of property. 

The judge of the recorder’s court, in a recent 
study of the subject, shows how the more glar- 
ing of these faults could be corrected by a 
bond bureau set up as a part of the clerk’s 
office of the recorder’s court. It would be the 
duty of this bureau to examine all applications 
for bonds, be assured that bonds issued were 
properly secured by property, that immediate 
steps were taken to recover on all defaulted 
bonds, and daily to apprise all persons in the 
county jail and others requiring such service, 
of the procedure by which bonds could be se- 
cured. 

In conjunction, legislation is suggested 
strengthening the statute, making bail bonds 
a lien upon property and requiring due regis- 
tration of such with the county clerk. 
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The Administration of a Capital City 
(From the ‘‘Boletin Municipal,”’ Mexico City, Mexico) 

Once again we turn to the discussion of the 
subject of whether or not a free municipality 
should exist in the capital of the Republic 
without the enemies of this institution citing 
other arguments than the very worn out one, 
that there is discordance between the existence 
of the federal authority and a municipality in 
the same place. 

The honorable Mr. Jose Luis Solorzano, 
head of the municipal government, treated this 
subject very adequately in the speech that he 
gave at the celebration of the 6th Centennial 
of the Foundation of the City of Mexico, and 
brought out the fact that in all countries a 
free municipality exists in their capitals with- 
out this giving rise to friction between the 
two powers, and he also said that the reason 
such an institution does not exist in the United 
States, in Washington, is because this city 
not have its own life, since it is ex- 
clusively the seat of the federal powers of the 
United States, founded only for that purpose. 

( Note: This question has been raised in 
Washington. On the day of the National Elec- 
tion, ballot boxes were displayed on 
the streets as a mute protest against the dis- 
franchisement of Washington residents. They 
may vote in their own states if they have met 
the requirements. 


does 


sealed 


They are allowed no voice 
whatever in municipal affairs, which are ad- 
ministered by Congress). 
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The Work of Beautifying Mexico City 
(From the ‘“‘Boletin Municipal,”’ Mexico City, Mexico) 

Among the measures promulgated by the 
Municipal Government this month, is the of- 
ficial warning to the managers of public the- 
atres in particular, and in general to all those 
persons who in some form use the fronts of 
buildings in the city for placing posters. Such 
a warning was sent out for the Metropolitan 
Commune, owing to the fact that many of the 
fronts of buildings and even some monuments 
were found covered with posters and signs. 
The persons who posted these notices evi- 
dently forgot that what they were doing was 
contrary to the article which prohibits the 
posting of notice and bills in certain places. 
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The Union of Spanish Municipalities 
(From the “Revista Municipal,””’ Havana, Cuba.) 

The Governing council of this municipal 
association has now received the adherence of 
more than 625 Municipal Governments. 

There are in Spain 35 municipal govern- 
ments whose annual budget does not reach to 
2,000 pesetas; 231, of 2,000 to 3,000; 457, from 
3,000 to 4,000; 535, from 4,000 to 5,000. 

The Council plans to publish a pamphlet on 
municipal federations, their ends, their objec- 
tives and methods they pursue to realize them. 
They will endeavor to commend the idea to the 
general mass of citizens and to the municipal 
governments themselves by explaining the 
high social function of the unions of cities and 
villages. In the pamphlet there will also be 
expounded the status of similar organizations 
in other countries. 

The Union of Municipalities is also prepar- 
ing the publication of a book with the reports 
of the First National Congress of Municipali- 
ties held last October. 
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First National Congress of Cuban Municipali- 
ities 

Pursuant to a Presidential decree, the First 
National Congress of Cuban Municipalties was 
held in Havana March 29th, 30th and 31st, as 
an expression of the Union of Cuban Munici- 
palities, which in this first Congress was to be 
constituted as a permanent organization which 
will follow, preparing for, in its turn, success- 
ive congresses of municipalities, at least every 
two years. 

The which foun- 
dation for the Union of Cuban Municipalities 
are the following: 

I. The Union is to be to establish 
a close union of between the 
municipalities of the Republic, with no thought 


bases are to serve as a 


founded 
co-operation 
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of interfering with the 
posed to political ends. 

II. The Union has as a fundamental pur- 
pose that of improving and developing the 
municipal institutions, studying their organi- 
zation, their functions, and their relations with 
the Central and Provincial Powers, considering 
the experiences and the profitable reforms 
that can be derived from them, all of which 
can serve as a basis for proposing laws. 

III. The Union, in order to fulfil sufficiently 
its program of co-operative interchange within 
the field of municipal activites, ought also to 
be connected with similar organizations now 
existing outside of Cuba in order that it may 
ask for admission into the International Union 
of Cities, and all other similar institutions of 
international character, 


administration and op- 


and it will always 
try to send a representative to their meetings. 

IV. The Union proposes to create in Havana 
a central office, which will serve as a fountain 
of documentation, consultation and technical 
reference from which the municipalities are to 
be served. 

V. The Union will function the 
administrative district of the Central Power, 
but will not by this fail to establish a close 
bond between it and the local powers, attempt- 
ing to obtain, with it, the most perfect identi- 
fication between the organizations thus related. 

VI. The Union will hold national conven- 
tions, at least every two years, at which will 
have to be concurred, as at the first convention, 
the representatives of the and pro- 
vincial powers, and the full convention of the 
otticials. 


outside of 


central 


mayors and municipal! 
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A new departure in taxation has been made 
by the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
the biggest part of the new 
buildings are taxed at % 


bears 
tax, although 
of the rate for land. 
No taxes are levied on other kinds of property 
nor on income. It is claimed that this method 
of taxation stimulates the improvement of land 
and that it has influential in inducing 
those who hold large blocks of idle land to sell 
at more reasonable prices because the holding 


Land 


been 


of vacant land is becoming unprofitable. 


i. 
— 


The city of Ft. Worth, Texas, 





recent ly set 


aside $170,000 of a $7,500,000 bond issue to 
be used for recreation purposes. Two swim- 
ming pools and a community center are to 


be built. The community center will be used 
primarily for winter sports and will have a 
large basketball court of 70 by 111 feet and 
a stage at one end for concerts and dramatic 
productions. 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 








La Regime Municipal Dans Les Divers Pays, 
Union Internationale des Villes, Brussells, 
Belgium, 1925. The Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Congress of Cities at Paris in 
1925. Vol. Ill. Pp. 308. Price 12 frances, 
Swiss ($2.30). 

This present work is the third volume of the 
proceedings of the International Congress of 
Cities held in Paris last summer. Volumes 
1, 2, 4, 5, and 6 are being printed, and it is 
expected that they will be available at an 
early date. The first 218 pages are devoted 
to the monumental work of M. G. Montague 
Harris, minister of hygiene of the British 
government. The English edition of this 
work (Local Government in Many Lands) is 
It will be recalled that this 
material has appeared serially in “Tablettes 
Documentaires Municipales.” 


reviewed below. 


There are sev- 
eral valuable appendices consisting of answers 
to questions concerning local government in 
various countries sent out by the International 
Federation of Local Government Associations 
in preparation for the third International Con- 
gress of Cities. This questionnaire deals prin- 
cipally with the relation of local government 
units to the central government, financial pro- 
cedure, and the various local government as- 
sociations such as municipal leagues, etc. A 
considerable amount of important data is in- 
cluded in this book and it is safe to predict 
that the other volumes soon to be issued will 
be equally valuable. 


The City, by Robert E. Clark, Ernest W. 
Burgess and Roderick D. McKenzie. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill:. 
1925. Pp. 233. $2.10. 

The viewpoint of this book is set forth in 
the opening words of the first chapter. “The 
city, from the point of view of this paper, 
is something more than a congeries of indi- 
vidual men and of social conveniences—streets, 
buildings, electric lights, tramways and tele- 


phones, etc.; something more, also, than a 
mere constellation of institutions and admin- 
istrative devices—courts, hospitals, schools, 


police and civil functionaries of various sorts. 
The city is, rather, a state of mind, a body of 


customs and traditions, and of the organized 








attitudes and sentiments that inhere in these 
customs and are transmitted with this tra- 
dition. The city is not, in other words, merely 
a physical mechanism and an artificial con- 
struction. It is involved in the vital processes 
of the people who compose it; it is a product 
of nature, and particularly of human nature.” 
Scientists have labored long and earnestly over 
the material entering into pavements and the 
laying out of a city from an architectural 
standpoint. In the realm of economic rela- 
tionships, however, too little research has been 
done. As Dr. Merriam remarked at the last 
convention of the International City Manag- 
ers’ Association: “The truth is, we know a 
great deal of the nature of hogs, but we do 
not spend large sums of money in studying 
the political nature of man. We never have 
made a survey of what the average man 
wants from the government, or what he knows 
about the government.” 


This present volume is an effort to study 
the city as a collection of human beings. It 
is made up of a collection of papers most of 
which have previously been presented in the 
proceedings of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. The first paper is entitled “The City, 
Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the Urban Environment.” Other 
papers discuss the growth of the city, the na- 
tural history of journalism, neighborhood 
work, juvenile delinquency and the mind of 
the hobo. Books of this character are all too 
infrequent and even this one does little more 
than indicate in general fashion the nature of 
the problem. It is to be hoped that the larger 
monograph of which these papers are a part 
will go into greater detail. 


Working Manual of Original Sources of Amer- 
ican Government, by Milton Conover. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1924. 
Pp. 135. $2.50. 

This book has been prepared as a source 
book for American government: 
federal, and municipal. By far the 
greater of the book is devoted to the 
national government and its problems. It is 
based on the project method which the author 
hopes will eventually be employed in the same 


classes in 
state 
part 
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law. 
that 


pas- 


manner as the case method of teaching 
In the foreword the author points out 
over-receptive reading of textbooks and 
sive attention to 
press rather than 
energies of students. 


all too often 
the productive 


Each section refers the 


lectures sup- 


stimulate 


reader to source material, mainly govern- 
mental documents which will be found in 
every library that is a complete depository 
of the national government. It outlines a 


large number of topics for investigation and 
report, all being phases of one general topic 
so that the work of each person will have a 
definite relation to the work of the group. 
The idea of this method as applied to class- 
room work is excellent. The chapter on city 
government uses as its main source material 
the manuals or yearbooks and annual reports 
of various cities. One does not feel that the 
manuals which are recommended are of un- 
usual value. The annual reports, however, 
are far better source material. Still the im- 
pression of inadequacy persists. One 
not tell very much about the government from 
a manual. Some of the better annual 
ports are much superior source material. One 


could 
re- 


very important source material, in fact, prob- 
ably the best, on account of its critical atti- 
tude, is the survey. There 
by this time available surveys of 
social, economic and administrative phases of 
city government to offer an excellent insight 
into the problems of the modern city. It is 
unfortunate that a manual of original sources 
which has so much to offer from the stand- 
point of method should have omitted material 
of this character. 


municipal 
sufficient 


are 





Scientific Foundations of Business Administra- 


tion. Edited by Henry C. Metcalf. The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md., 
1926. Pp. 341. $5.00. 


This book consists of a series of twenty- 


two co-ordinated discussions conducted by 
H. A. Overstreet, O. W. Caldwell, Thomas 
Nixon Carver, Harlow S. Person, Henry S. 
Dennison and Miss M. P. Follett, under the 


auspices of the Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of New York City. 
fall 


Foundations, 


These discussions 
groups: (1) Philosophic 
(2) Biological Foundations, (3) 
Foundations, (4) Psychological 
Foundations, (5) Basic Principles of Admin- 
istration and Management, and (6) 


into six main 


Economic 


Practical 
Applications of Scientific Principles to Busi- 
ness Management. Probably the most inter- 
esting contributions are the lectures delivered 
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by Mr. Henry S. 
manufacturer of Mass., whose 
innovations have been widely heralded. A} 
though this is not a striking book, there is 
much first-class 


Dennison, the well know, 
Farmingham, 





material in it. 


Applied Municipal Sanitation, by V. M. wil 
ers, E. G. Eggert and Ella G. White. Pub. 
lished by the Texas Association of Sanita. 
tion, Austin, Texas, 1925. Pp. 167. $2.16, 
This book is the work of the Division of 

Sanitary Engineering of the State Health De. 

partment of Texas. It is the aim of the an. 

thors to compile a manual of field practice. | 

The book is very well arranged and is plenti- 

fully illustrated with effective and 

diagrams covering typical The 
subject matter includes water supply, sewage 
disposal, control, milk 
shell-fish and general sanitation, | 

The chapter on sewage disposal is unusually | 

good. 


a 


pictures 
situations. 


mosquito 
protection, 


sanitation, 


Die Polizei der Gegenwart, by W. Gundlach, 
Deutscher Polizei Verlag, Lubech, Germany, 
1925, Pp. 258, 56 illustrations, 15 marks. 
As indicated by the title, “The Police of 

the Present,” this book attempts to cover the 
modern police systems. It limits itself, how- | 
to those police which were 
represented at the International Technical Po- 
lice Exhibition, held at Karlsruhe in June of 
last year. 


ever, systems 


It is virtually a report of the proceedings 


of the Exhibition, reproducing and describing 
the German exhibits and printing the techni- 
cal papers read at the meeting. The 
can exhibit is also thoroughly treated. 


Ameri- 


CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 
Code, City of Santa Barbara, 
1278, effective January 18, 
Municipal Planning, Park and Art 
American Cities. Collated 
American 


Building 
Ordinance 


California. 
156. 50. 
Administration in 


1926. pp 


from replies to questionairre 


sent out by Civic Association, 905-7 Union | 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., pp. 62, 50c. 
Governmental Restriction on Motor Vehicle 
Weights, and Speeds, 1926 edition. Motor Vehicle 
ference Committee, 366 Madison Ave., 
1926. pp. 27. 
How Your Police Department Functions. Report on 
the operation of the Toledo Police Department and local 
the Toledo City 
1926. pp. 32 | 
of San | 
Board of 


Sizes, 

Con- 
New York, Jan- 
uary 


crime conditions. Supplement to 
Journal, Toledo, Ohio, January 30, 

Financial Report of the Municipal 
Francisco, fiscal year ending June 30, 
Public Works. pp. 24. 


Reducing the Cost of 


Railway 
1925. 


Culvert Placement A bulletin 

Armco Corrugated 
Armco Culvert 

Middleton, Ohio. | 


of recommended practice for jacking 


Culverts through existing embankment 
and Flume Manufacturer's 


pp. 16. 


Association, 
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| News Notes 


The incorporated concerns in the city of 
London are beginning to demand that the fran- 
chise be given to them. These incorporated 
bodies have in many instances displaced the 
individual tax payers and residents whose 
names formerly appeared upon the voting reg- 
ister. The city of London is rapidly becoming 
only a business district and a very few indi- 
viduals who are left with homes in this dis- 
trict are able by their votes to determine the 
policy of the district. This seems to be an 
outstanding negation of the well-known con- 
stitutional tradition “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” 


The most serious cause of stone weathering 
today is the attack on stone of the acid oxi- 
dized products of sulphur, due to the burning 
of sulphur in coal. This is a problem es- 
pecially in urban districts where buildings are 
exposed to a great deal of smoke. The action 
of the sulphur acids results in a formation, 
in the case of limestone, which contains cal- 
cite which is slightly soluble in water and will 
so cause the stone to waste away slowly. The 
most serious effect of calcium sulphate is in 
its crystallixation in the stone, resulting in 
the stone being mechanically broken up. It 
is possible, however, to select sandstones for 
building which are practically free from cal- 
cite and these should be used in modern cities. 


The largest power station in South Africa, 
Victoria Falls Station situated at Vereeniging 
thirty miles from Johannesburg, was wrecked 
by an explosion recently. This station sup- 
plied 1/5 of the total electrical power required 
to work the Rand Mines, also the light for a 
number of towns. All of these services are at 
a standstill. 


The city of Knoxville, Tennessce is planning 
to expend nearly two million dollars on im- 
provements in its water system. A new one 
million gallon reservoir is to be built at South 
Knoxville, Most of the work is to be 
pleted by April, 1927. 


com- 


Plans for the largest irrigation project ever 
undertaken in the Philippine Islands are near- 
ing completion and construction work is ex- 
pected to begin next November. When com- 
pleted the system will supply water to 100,000 
acres of land comprising nearly half of the 


central Luzon plain. The water will come from 
the Agno River. Ten years will be required 
to complete the project, the cost being esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. 


More than twenty million motor vehicles 
were in use on the highways of the United 
States in 1925. There is one vehicle for every 
5.8 person in the United States. Califor- 
nia has only 2.9 person for each motor ve- 
hicle, while Iowa has 3.6; Nevada 3.7, Kan- 
sas and Oregon 4. At the other end of the 
list is Alabama with 12 persons per vehicle, 
but ranking among the highest for increase 
during the year. 


Southern Australia has started on an affor- 
estation scheme which, with an expenditure of 
£64,000, it is hoped will bring in approximately 
£1,250,000 in 40 to 45 years time when the 
trees are suitable for cutting. The project 
has also an immediate object of arresting the 
sand drift on the shore. 


All Swiss railroads, which are owned and 
operated by the Swiss government, will here- 
after derive electrical power from a new water 
power station in the Canton of Vallais. A 
dam 818 feet in length and backing up 39,- 
000,000 cu. yds. of water, covering 268 acres 
600 feet above sea level has been completed. 


There were 263 more municipally owned 
light and power plants in the United States 
in 1922 than in 1917, the last years for which 
any reliable figures are available. 





The Tampa Municipal Docks, according to 
the monthly report of the superintendent, 
earned $2,989 during October. The cost of 
operation during the period amounted to $517. 


The birth rate in the state of New York in 
1925 was 20 6-10 per 1000 population which 
is the lowest ever recorded. 


Highway construction and maintenance in 
1926 will equal and possibly exceed the pro- 
gress made in any other year, according to 
estimates from various cities compiled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. A total of $1,030,- 
2286,984 is available for the construction and 
maintenance of all rural roads. 


Bradford, England has erected 2,230 houses 
and over 400 are yet to be erected. Every 
house which has been finished is occupied and 
there are 880 houses in the course of erec- 
tion. 
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ARBITRATION United States 


Arbitration of disputes between contractors and the 
state can be used without resorting to litigation. The 
State Commissioner of Public Works of Idaho describes 
the Idaho and the Oregon arbitration laws and speaks 
for a uniform arbitration law. “Arbitration of Public 
Works Contracts.” J. W. Hall, General Contracting, 


March 


1926. 


Chicago. af Vol. 65, No. 3, pp. 95-97 


CITY MANAGERS United States 


Engineers have been much in demand for the position 
of city manager, primarily because they are able to fill 
two positions—executive head and city engineer, in a 


good many instances. An engineer looks at the position 


of city manager in this article. “The Engineer as a 
City Manager.” The Northwestern Engineer, Portland, 
Oregon March, 1926 Vol. No. 3, p. 6. 


CITY MANAGER PLAN 


the 


United States 
future of the City 
Its future depends on the continued suc- 
“The City Manager Plan in 1926” 
City Manager, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
MAGAZINE, Vol. 8, No. 3. March, 


A review of growth, use and 
Manager Plan. 
cess of the managers. 
Harrison G. Otis, 
CITY MANAGER 
1926 pp. 13-14 

CIVIL 


SERVICE United States 


A discussion of the character and functioning of the 
personnel department in city manager cities Especial 
attention is given to the degree of control over the per 
sonnel director by the city manager “The Civil Service 
and the Director of Personnel,”’ Harry W. Marsh, Secre- 
tary, National Civil Service Reform League, New Yor! 
City. CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, Vol. 8, No. 8 


March, 1926 pp. 64-6 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION United States 


The worst result of “politi in American public life 
has been the lo of coniidence the government The 
City Manager Plan has done much to restore this con- 
fidence. Public service must be made a career. There is 
a need for research into the fundamentals of government 


“The Need for Business Executive in Government.” 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il 
CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE Vol. 8, No March, 


1926 pp. 112 

CITY MANAGER PLAN 
The 

managers, 

of 


United States 


official directory of city manager citic and their 


salaries, dates of and 


Also a 


“Directory o 


showing appointment 


number citic location 
Manager 


Vi 8, No.3. 


showing 
f City 
MAGAZINE 


served mal 


of city manager citie 


CITY MANAGER 
March, 1926 pp 


Cities.’ 


180-197 


CITY MANAGEMENT 
What is Public 


City 


United States 


How 
man- 


Func- 


What is mz 


Manager manage? The 


Business ? inagement ? 


do the technique of 


agement is defined in eleven rules Managerial 


tions of a Manager.’ John N Edy City Manager, 
Berkeley, Calif. CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE Vol. &, 
No. 3, March, 19 pp. 51-54 





II. Public Finance 




















TAX RATES 


A compilation of assessed valuations and tax 


the cities and villages of Minnesota. 


of 


palities 


its kind issued by the League of 


The total tax 
Har 


shown. 


11, No. 3 


also 


Vol. 


district and township are ve 


Minnesota 


pp. 


Municipalities, 
135-152. 


BUDGET PROCEDURE, MUNICIPAL 


AND PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


March, 


U. 


8, 


rates for 


Mu 


Wa 


The second bulletip 
Minnesota 


nici- 


rate for the state, county, schoo! 


Iker, 


1926 


United States 


An outline of the procedure in building and executing 
a municipal budget, with illustrations The first of 
eries on municipal accounting and business procedure 
Prof. Lloyd Morey, C. P. A., Statistician, Illinois Mu. 
nicipal Review Vol. 4, No. 6, January-February, 1926, 
p. 173. 

ROAD FINANCE Great Britain 


In Great Britain the government does not contribute | 
to the maintenance or building of the roads as the 
federal government in the United States does. The roads 
are maintained by the taxes of the local citizens and 
taxes on motor car owners The author believ« that 
this condition is a hindrance to scientific use of roads 
for transportation purposes and suggests that the centra 
government scrap as many weak roads and = bridges 
and reconstruct them according to modern prac us 
it finds possible in the interests of national economy 
“Road Transportation and National Econom Edward 
S. Shrapnell-Smith, C. B. FE The Surve and Mu- 
nicipal and County Engineer, Londor Marct 2, 1926 
Vol. 59, No. 1782, pp. 307-08 
WATERWORKS FINANCE United States 

The object of this paper is to s} me cases 
it is true economy to borrow money f« he construction 
of large items of municipal waterw rather than to 
ittempt to pay f them outright. The pay a : 
polic accordir the autl } yne 
n ) ar a it fr ate nary € n- 
enance and operation The policy of | ne th 
money for arge extensions is nex ary The Econ- 

my of Municipal Bor Waterw ( n.” 
Charles W. Sherman Con ting Engineer Boston 
Mass., Waterwork cr M Ve 
65, No PI 7-100 
MUNICIPAL INSURANCE England 

During the past twenty year a few English cities 
have hown the ossibilitic f a municiy rance 
fund Seeing the diffs I weer t r d 
private it irance companie al t 4 ¢ ned, 
evera auth ndertos o 4 ipal 
I rance nd the an nt ha t I able rdi- 

a he ¢ pa It w patec en 
yea +} ry Wy hye ficient - * } ity 
o shoulde he whole its ri The Municipal Mutual 
Insurance I has been in ex ence we y-one 
years t handle fund or the malle x ‘Mu- 


nicipal In 
Gov 


No. 2, p 


ernment 


New Londor Fel 


ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
Although the lifetime of any individua 


himself is a n t neertain quantity t hi 
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from observation of a large community that the average 
duration of life is little 
Tables of mortality are, therefore, formed from the ob- 
the 

Adminis- 


subject to very fluctuation. 


servation of a large number of results 
being on the 
trators should 
as city employee pensions should always be built on a 
The 


based 


persons, 


average correct and reliable. 


know something of mortality experience 


basis cities 
systems has 
“The Elements 


sound actuarial experience of several 


which have their 


shown that it is disasterous not to do so. 


not so pension 


of Actuarial Science."” R. Simpson Duthie, C. A., In- 
stitute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants ,Car- 
lisle. February, 1926. Vol. 30, No. 2, pp. 136-140 

















I III.Public Safety 














United States 
has 
co-ordinated 


APPARATUS 
chief of the New York 
submitted a traffic plan 
fire traffic 

New York City, but 


to practically every municipality of any size, and should 


FIRE AND TRAFFIC 
The 


cently 


fire department re- 


outlining a 
not 


which is applicable 


with 


police, and ystem 


only to certain modifications 


prove of inestimable value as a foundation for im- 


proved traffic regulation throughout the United States. 


The plan not only takes into consideration the clearing 
of the streets for the fire apparatus, but also includes a 
plan for complete police control by means of which 
policemen on duty are placed in immediate touch not 
only with the fire department but also their own pre- 
cincts and the police department as a whole “Chief 
Kenlon Submits Practical Traffic Plan.” Fire Engineer- 
ing, New York City March 10, 1926 Vol. 79. No 


pp. 233-235 


FIRE VENTILATION 
Thousands of 


United States 


fires are incipient at the moment when 





the alarm is sent in that could be extinguished very 
quickly and with little danger to contents or structure, 
but for the fact that something had accumulated that 
frequently delays or prevents the fire department from 
reaching the seat of the fire. Gases, heat and smoke are 
the most powerful barriers that a fire department knows 
The author believes that scientific ventilation will over- 
come a great many of these barriers and gives guides 
to the best ventilating practices “Ventilation Theory 
and Practice.” Danie H. Shire, Chief, Roc} Island 
Arsenal Department Fire Protection Service Cincin- 
nati February, 192¢ Pp. 10-11 
FIRE COLLEGE United States 
The Lo Angele Fire College serves to give every 
man in the department regular written and lecture work 
n the ientific method f fighting fire Th ecture 
ire supplemented by the r motion pictures or slide 
Since the Co has been in operation, office have 
hown a marked increase r efficiency whict i at- 
tributed by the chief to the nstruction giver The 
an of dy ned La Angele Fire ( lege 
Operatior R. J. Seott, Fire Chief Fire Protectior 
Service, Cincinnati February, 192¢ t 6-17 
TRAFFIC CONGESTION England 
Before he wa atistic showed that eact ident 
Gre . I 1 aveled 1 mes a yea Since 
he w each pe avels at least 450 times a year. 
Thi nereased 4 ates the diff tie at 
transportation owing t the alternation in the ho 
The rush or peak of traffic is now condensed ir ome 
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four hours a day as compared to the six or seven hours 
at a period when people travelled less frequently. Un- 
restricted competition in the handling of surface trans- 


portation has created disasterous congestion. “Lon- 
don Traffic Congestion.”” Sir P. Maybury, K. C., N. G. 
Ministry of Transport. The Municipal Journal and 
Public Works Engineer, London. March 12, 1926. Vol. 
35, No. 1728. p. 393. 
POLICE SALARIES United States 
The salaries of policemen and firemen in the prin- 
cipal cities of Virginia. Gives the number of persons 
in each department, the number of volunteers and the 
working hours. Virginia Municipal Review, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, February, 1926. pp. 53. 


IV.Public Welfare 





ALMS HOUSE United States 

The day of the county alms house has passed The 
states have undertaken to give much of the service which 
originaily was performed by local communities and the 
result is that many local alms houses have so few in- 
habitants that it is impossible to operate them effic- 
iently. Virginia proposes that several counties work 
together in building and maintaining in first class order 
a suitable alms house. Arthur W. James, Special Agent, 
State Board of Health, Virginia. Virginia Municipal 
Review, Vol. 3, No. 2, February, 1926. pp. 56 


MUNICIPAL COURTS United States 


An interesting volume containing the 16th, 17th and 
18th Annual Reports has been published by the Munici- 
pal Court of Chicago It contains reports of the psy- 
chopathic laboratory, the morals court, the domestic 
relations branch, the work of the civil and criminal 
branches, and a comparison of the Municipal Court 
with other courts. An address by the Chief Justice on 
crime and heredity is included Chicago, 1925. pp. 246. 
16 illustration 
HOUSING Great Britain 


A few a 


pects of the housing problem are over-dis- 
cussed, the economic being one of them This article 
deals with the social and health relations of housing 
well as the economic relation The author ha ic- 
ceeded in getting the scientific attitude in a field in 
which many loose tatements are made He covers 
types of housing, overcrowding and its results, results 
of re-housing experiences, and the economic aspect. 
“Housing in Relation to Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare John J. Clarke Town Planning Review, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, England February, 1926 Vol. 
ll, No. 4 pI 143-278 appendices, 19 charts and 
Er aph 
PUBLIC HEALTH Seuth Africa 
The general and special measures of provision to com- 
bat mosquitoes, flies, ticks, lice, bugs, and fleas are covered 
by this article “Insect Life as it Affects Public Health.” 
Dr. A. J. Milne, M. B., Ch. B., D. P. H Johannesburg. 
The Municipal Magazine, Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa February, 192¢ Ve 9, No. ¢ pp. 27-30 


INDUSTRIAL POISONS United States 


The rapid increase in the number of automobiles made 

r € ecent technics hange in the ise of gaso- 
ne It w foun ha e powse could be secured 
addir a etl ac he gasoline Seri cases 
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of poisoning occurred oor after thi wa added A 
recent national conference which investigated the sul 
ject find however, that tetra ethy Va robably not 
the cause of the cases of nir which dev Oor 
after the change “A Rep on Tetra Ethy A. J 
Berres, Secretary-Treasurer Meta Trade Departme 

A. F. of I American Federa nis Wast Marct 
1926 Vol. 23, N 33 I 348-3 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT England 


A serie of a has been published on the atior 
between certair ndustrie and town planr dealir 
with traffic, location of the plant abor requirement 
and power supply The leather industry is taker p ir 
this article “Industrial Development and its Relation 


Town 


Review, 


Planning.”” V. M. Christy The Towr 
University of Livery England ) ees 1995 
Vol. 11, No. 3. pp. 169-18 
RIVER POLLUTION 


United States 


The United State Pul Health Se e ha been en- 
gaged for some yea tudie oO ir\ phenomena 
concerned with the ollution and nat : rification of 
treams One general } Ose f these studi« has beer 
to evaluate the intensity yA teria o tion to be 
expected from known atior dischar ng ewerage 
into tream of knowr charge and vs flow 
With this end in view, detailed bacteriological data have 
been collected from twe trean f quite different tyn« 
From a consideration of tl data some ger il tenden- 
cie in bacterial change e indicate which may be of 
: ta e to anitar é t f mir mate 
‘ the effect of dded s« uge f lefir la- 


yn to a water course of determined hydrometric 


ter Quantitative Studi ff Bacterial Pollution and 
Natural Purificatior n the O} and =| River 


Hoskir Sanitary Engineer, I S. P. H. Service 
Health Report Washir t \ ‘1 No. & 
pp. 319-331 18 tab and rapl 


URBAN RECREATION United States 


Very little ha hae: _ res ‘ the ar , 

layground problen Se ra tie howeve have f d 
ahead in developing ecreational cente ur they are 
being studied for ight n the roblen f developing 

rban center “What My City is Doir Recreatior 


Lindley The Playground, New Y 
1926. Vol. 19. No. 11 Rf 


POOR RELIEF 


The obligation of the municipa rvernment for poor 
relief is discussed The histo publi ha n To- 
ledo, Ohio, and the functioning of the " P fed. 
eration in that city are explained “The City’s Responsi- 
bility for Poor Relief Wend I Johr Directe 
Social Service Federatior Toledo City J rr Marct 


CITY PAVING 


Statistics from more that cit have been tabu- 
lated according to the ki: f pavement laid. givir the 
area and cost of each yt There ‘ data me n- 
in the of thir } N€ ac a blac 
base ic hardeni ( 


Paving Done in 192 Public Wor New Y¥ k ¢ 
February-March, 192¢ 


CONCRETE 
The finishir 


nited States 


PAVING I 


the 


joint 


and 

to prevent any difference n elevation « two abutting 
abs at the joint a submerged joint r vithin 
” of the surface ha been adoptec inin. 
er tec perati of r mechanica ! hir machine 
and longitudinal float This method wa ised on 4 
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STREET PAVING I 


One of Florida newest tle ( i qs vhich 
been | an é t witt a inager as 
aC 1 nea rt é eets 
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ated it ow ' Core 
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SMALL POX CURES Canada 


Small Pox in Canada-——Historic fight against small pox 
and principally the experiments of Jenner in 1748 The 
first vaccination institute in Canada dates from 1821 


Until 1885 when the disease spread, the public refused to 


be vaccinated, but it later recognized its error Some 

practic al consideration concerning vaccination Dr 

J. J. Heagerty Ver a Sante, Paris, August, 1925 

No. &, p. 325-328 

CREMATION General 
Cremation in different countries Communication pre- 

sented to the American Association of Cremation at 


Portland, Oregor September 26, 1925 Japan declare 
‘teelf at the head of tl novement with the largest num- 
ber of crematory furnac (36,697 in 1923) and incin- 





erations (399,069 in 1914 and in 1923, 587,143) making 


42.43 of the total number deceased Germany follows 
with 67 installations and 100 furnaces, 200 propaganda 
societies comprising 100,000 members In 1924, there 


were 33,523 crematior The English Cremation Society 
with 719 members, w nded in 1874 by Sir Henry 
Thompson, a celebrated doctor of London Since 1899 
until the close of 1924 there were 31,805 incinerations 


in England In France, to date, only 13,344 The moderr 
movement in Italy and in Austria In Switzerland where 
the movement is ver advanced, 36,25 incineration ip 





to the end of 1924 by crematory furnaces. Detai on 


the kinds of furnace heat Czecho-Slovakia had 8,592 
cineration in five « (from 1918 to 1924) Scan 
ana follow n <« f ir tance Then Holland 

Russia Australia I I AY ntine Republic (the a 

with only 130 incineration Details on the principle 
opaganda societi« (see also in “Park and Cemetery, 

Ne » of November, the detai on the participation ir 

the congress and the re} rt ibmitted to the congre ) 

Hugo Erichten, ex-president American Association of 

Cremation “Crematior A broad Madison, Wi Park 

and Cemetery, October, 192 No. &, p. 206-207, 6 co 

CREMATION Germany and Switzerland 
Crematior Response f r 54 German cities and 

Swiss communitie t a circular addressed to citie 

practicing cremation Number of installations of some 

recent furnaces Different comb tible ised, Tota 
figures of incineratior per or thousand inhabitants and 
compared to the ordniary burials At the head, Suhl in 

Saxony shows && incineratior to 12 ordinary burials in 

100 death General figure and rate The burying o 

n the inclosure < ' amily vaults is preferred t 

e} n crypt I t 4 nger Berlir Mittei 
r eT l€ De he = dt ta t Ne vember 192 

No. 1 198 

HYDROPATHY Belgium 


AND CLIMATOLOGY 


The Eleventh Interr Congre of Hydropathy and 
Climato!ory He I ‘ from October 10 to tlh 
13th Son resume the conterence where a 
was taken that | t hydropathy and th 
peutic climatolog t e established in a Med 


PREVENTING VENEREAL DISEASE Rumania 
A campaign for the fight aga 


1inst syphilis organized by 


the Red Cr f Rur a Results of the antisyphili 

am paigr aT nee 1921 by the Rumanian Red 
Cro Compositi t t of medical equipment 
Numbe case I umber of death Gen- 
era! | Gene F e Internationale de la Croix- 
R e, Sept 2 N . 723-738, 4 grapt 
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CURE OF RICKETS 

Rickets—-At the Fourth Congress 
M. Lesne stressed, in his 
was due in the 


troubles, 


France 
of Children’s 
the 
the 


Diseases, 
which 


prolonged disges- 


report, large 


rickets, to 


part 
case of 


tive 


and in particular, from the abuse and too 
early use of starch for children Dr. De Sagher and a 
number of other doctors confirm his views The increase 
in the baby’s weight obtained by the use of starch has 
often undermined its health Dr. De Sagher, Brussels, 


National de 
1925 No. 10, p 


Bulletin 
July, 


l"Oeuvre Nationale de 


1013-1014 


l'Enfance, 


CURE OF RICKETS Belgium 
The ultra-violet rays and rickets.-Scientific study of 
rickets and the means wed to combat it The use of 
in bath The ultra-violet treatment is without danger 


and may ve 
Muller Paris 
No. 9 Dp RO7-R47 


applied to very young children Dr 
Revue 


Hermann, 
1925 


( Liege) d’ Hygiene, September, 


HOSPITALS 
Modern 


of the actual 


Hamburg, Germany 


iction of Entire 


tate of 


constr operating rooms 


the 


view 


technique in construction of 


operating rooms For an example of good installation, 
the construction of operating rooms of the general hos- 
pital in Hamburg-Barmbeck is cited Between two large 
east operating rooms near the north, is situated a sterili- 
zation room; on each side of the operating room is a 
preparation room and lavatory The rooms and especially 
all the operating rooms must have smooth wall that 
can be easily disinfected even in the corners and must 
be guaranteed against exterior noises Facts which con- 
cern light, without shadows by day or night, heat, venti- 
ation, mechanical installations and electricity Ruppel, 
Dr Ing “Der Bau moderner Operationssale Zurich, 


Schweizerische Bauzeitung, 1924 Vol. 84, Nos 19-20, 


PUBLIC BATHS AND LAVATORIES England 

New community work Laundrie baths and swim- 
ming poo!s In the attempt to show what remains to be 
done in this regard in Holland, the author passes in re- 


view the existing installations of Manchester, 


Glascow, 


sirmingham and Liverpool. He gives statistics on their 
patronage, the prices charged and the admittance hours. 
S. R. de Gemeente, July 9, 1925 p. 208-214, July 23, 


1925 p. 225-231 


THERAPEUTIC 
Climatology 


1925 An 


ACTION IN CLIMATES 


Congress at 


Switzerland 
August 16 to 


climatologic 


Davos from 


the 22nd international meeting 


was held at Davos to examine th part of climate in 
hygienic questions, bioclogica and clinical also it in- 
fluence on th curing of certain disease “Klimatolo- 
gische Tagung in Davos, August 16-22, 1925"’ terne, Bul- 
etin d Service Federal de Hygiene Publique, No. 390, 
! 26 


FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL 
HOSPITALIZATION 
Gaffre 


DISEASE. 

Rio de Janero, Brazil 
The Gaffre 
of £100,000 for 


Rio de 


have given the im 


Hospital! in Janero 


Rio 


Guinle 
Guinle family of 


the constr 


ction of a large hospital for syphili The 
elaborate project in Germany by the author with the aid 
f German physicians, is in the colonia tyle The build- 


ing tarted two years ago, are written up in summary 

form with illustration Hugo Haring, Architect “Da 

Hospital Gaffre Guinle in Rio de Janero.” Berlir fau- 

welt, April 16, 1925 No. 16, p. 369-372, 3 i 

ORPHAN HOMES Belgium and England 
Orphanage Study of the organizatior of orphan 

homes in Belgium and England Historic Interior or- 
ar ator Choice of . nne Marguerite Gilson 
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social service worker, Brussel Oeuvre Nationale de 
l’Enfance, Sept., 1925. No. 1. p. 46-60 
DISINFECTION OF HOUSES. FLOODS Belgium 


flooded 
measures by the Hygienic Service of the 


Measures to take in houses.— Precautionary 


city of Namur 
for removing the dangers of sickness and epidemics which 
may result from the over-running of water in basements 
and first floors of houses. 


Brussels, Annales des Travaux 





Publics de Belgique, August, 1925. p. 596-597, 1 page. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND THE PRE- 
VENTION OF ACCIDENTS 

Museum of 


vention of accidents. 


Switzerland 
the 
This museum, installed in the base- 


Federal Industrial Hygiene and pre- 
ment of the Arland meseum, Riponne place in Lausanne, 
in Switzerland to 


The 
and operated by 


vivid picture of what is done 
the life and health of its 


and apparatus 


gives a 


protect workers. machines 


are completely installed 


electric motors. They function under the eyes of the 
visitors Zurich, Bulletin mensuel de la Societe Suisse 
de l'Industrie du gaz et des eaux, June, 1925. p. 153-154, 
1 col. 
LODGING PROBLEM Russia 
The lodging problem in Soviet Russia.-The lodging 
problem in Russia (studied after the “International Re- 
view of Work” August, 1925) has existed since 1916, 
but as it seemed only a result of the war, they are satis- 
fied to institute an extension of time for the payment 


of From 1917 to 1921, the Soviet 


abolished the right of property and the right to 


rents. government 
construct 


municipalized real estate where they forced the occupants 


out to install workers This system greatly increased 
the poor lodging conditions They gave up all new 
construction and even necessary maintenance The de- 
cree of August 8, 1921 established rents to cover main- 
tenance, but the building industry remained unchanged, 
and the dearth of lodgings is extreme in the industria 
centers. The decree of June 1, 1925 has raised the 
schedule of rents; those of August 19, 1924, established 
co-operative organizations for the construction of house: 
destined for industrial workers. They obtained a credit 
for construction material not paying the rent on the 
land for ten years, finally, a consent to the repayment 
of loans in 15 years But the capital remains very in- 
sufficient in spite of the creation of a special tax or 
tenant “‘non-workers”’ and one cannot yet choose between 
the types of houses to construct (family houses or larg« 
duplex house Paris, Batiment et Travau Publics 
Sept. 3, 1925 No. 71, p. 1,; Sept. 6, 1925. No. 72, p. 1-2 
CITY PLANNING Bucks, England 

City Planning in Oxford Reproduction of the city 
plan proposed for the city of Oxford and a resume 
of the principal proposition Oxford, Town P ning 


London, The Builder, October 16, 1925 No. 4315 


GARDENS CITY Geneva, Switzerland 


Garden City “‘Nouvel Aire” Description of the garden 
city of Nouvel Aire planned by Geneva on the 
suggestion of Mr Albert Perrenoud and constructed in 
1923 and 1924 by Messrs. de Morsie Weibel and Odier, 
architect The city comprise ag p « 44 | es of 
different types of 3, 4, and roon with a det m- 
ing a street and place where the inhabitants are quartered, 
some stores, and necessary household facilitic Detailed 
description of the houses Lausanne, Bulletin Techniqus« 
de la Suisse Romando, Octobe 1¢ 256-267 
10 fig 
CITY PLANNING Seine, France 

The use of non-living arter n military lands in the 
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fortification zone in Paris A judgment of tl Civil 
Tribunal of March 20, 1925, has decided that the nog. 
building use on zone lands having been maintained with 





out interruption since 1851, the proprietors of the build 
ings raised on the zone were not to lay claim to an i, 
demnity of eviction when they alieged that these cop. 
structions had been built or maintained conforming 
legal dispositions. The law of April 19, 1919, did not ae 
cord indemnity to the tenants The commercial or jp. 
dustrial proprietors of building n the zone have re 
frained from removing them. The city of Paris & 


obliged to arrange their ground for a 


Pris, 
13,1925. 


enue parks and 
and Publics, Sep 


7]. Bw & 


Batimnets 


No 


gardens 


tember 


V. Public Works 























HIGHWAY BRIDGES Germany 
The enlargement of the bridge on the Rhine at Dusse. 
dorf Summary description of the work of the enlarge 
ment project of a steel bridge in Dusseldorf The future 
bridge will comprise a central highway, two tracks of a 
unique type and a two way trafficway wit! idewalks on 
each side These works mean the disappearance of the 
monumental doorways of end pier Paris, Le Genie 
Civil, No. 1, p. 21, 3 fig 
HIGHWAY BRIDGES England 
Re-enforcement of highway bridg« Answer to the 
question: What are the best methods of strengthenin 
highway bridges which have become are on the point 
ff becoming insufficient for necessary traffic? The d 
ission of three methods for bridges having brick arches 
‘Strengthening Highway Bridges.’"” London, Contractor's 
Record, Sept. 9, 1925 p. 1283-1284 
SWIMMING POOLS Germany 
Enclosed wimming pox project the , at 
North Berlin.—-In connection with the ta proje 
in Berlin-Reinickendorf, am Schafersee { which the 
author Hermann Jansen is the engines en 
swimming pool is constructed to ize th arse ‘ 
of lost warm water proceeding from tl Mudrag glass 
building Description and illustratior of the projec 
elaborated upon by the authe r b t f the 
artifical glass factory W. et J. Gruge Re Baumeister 
D., BerlinWestend Entwurf eine H nschwim 
mbades zum Station-Nord* Be I Ma ‘ 
1925. No. 20, p. 458-460, 6 
BRIDGES France 
The work of extending the Ha ¢ Cor ration 
n the augmentatior he tonnag he H ‘ dge 
which increased from 3,f t t 004 
tor in 1923 } i . of 
navigatior D t the 
bri und the w a ly « I 
1909 in the he 
ynstruction of 4 y ters 
¢ wharve ' raving d 2 ‘ by 38 
mete Exte dar ne the 
lifferent type iar Tt < tion 
by heavy bloc ee! i é Ir { inge 
ment hese bloc I exceeding 80 tons, have bees 
piaced on . -shee ‘ l com- 
prises 65 tor Wi Giving 
the general prir 
i bile wharve e e ports 
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which are largely of clay as Le Havre. The wharf of 
Joannes-Couvert permits the easy access at low tide of 
ships of 12 meters guage. It has been constructed for 
the first zone of 500 meters following the type of wharf 
with continuous of 43 
m. by 14 m. which have been stranded on a level ground 
at each side of .50. For the last there has 


adopted a wharf with arches permitting a breast-work 


wall, on sunken metal caissons 


500 m. been 


viaduct erected in the air and surmounted on one side 
by an anterior wall and supporting work in abaft. The 
study of the construction of special wharves and the 
graving dock will be the subject of the next article 


Michel Schmidt, ingenieur des Arts et Manufactures, di- 
recteur general des Travaux d’extensoin du port du Havre. 





Paris, La Technique Moderne, Sept. 1, 1925. No. 17, 
p. 513-519, 14 fig. 
SEWER CLEANING, ELECTRIC 
TRUCKS Germany, Holland 

The use of electric trucks for the cleaning of sewer 
pipes.—After the description of the process of manual 
cleaning of sewers, still actually practiced commonly, 
someone suggests those auto trucks which are employed 
in Amsterdam and Bremem. They are constructed like 
small electric trucks The transport of the wheels and 
axles as well as the traction of cables is done by the 
aid of electric motors of 4 H.P. mounted on the truck. 
The motor at the time assures the advancement of equip- 
ment capable of forming a chain of four to six metal 
brushes separated about four meters covering the pipe 
at one time. The number of laborers has been reduced 
from 4 to 3 in Bremer The reduced equipment results 
in about three times more work than the old equipment 
which worked by hand. Verwendung von Electrokar- 
ren in Kanalreinigungsbetrieb. Wien, Oecesterreichische 
Gemeindezeitung, June 15, 1925. No. 12, p. 449. 
CONSTRUCTION United States 

The present seasona! variations in construction work 
are almost entirely unnecessary and are unjustified from 
any standpoint except the blind following of tradition 
Winter construction has been proved entirely practicable 
in all cases of engineering and building construction work 
where competent architect engineer and general con- 
tractors, who take the obviously required precaution 
against very cold weather and carry on the work in ac- 
cordance with recognized principles of good practice, are 


in charge Comparative Costs for 


Thomas ( 


Winter Construction.” 
Desmond 


Contractor 


and Engineers Monthly 











New York City March, 192¢ Vol. 12, No. 3 p. 53. 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION United States 
Wide spread attention has recently been drawn to the 
rowing tendency of public officials to expend public funds 
for construction of ‘ is kinds by what is known as 
he day labor method rather than by competitive bid 
ar rm contra 4 committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United State ibmitted this report 
recently dealing with the revalence and the economic 
effect of day labor Day La versus Contract in Pub- 
e Construction General ( acting, Chicago March 
7, 1926 V N 3 p 2-94 
SWIMMING POOLS Germany 
Novelties in the manner of constructing swimming 
pool Discussion of ome nteresting projects of en- 
closed and open air swimming pools. An arrangement per- 
mits a previous washing, lessening the premature pol- 
ition of the pool. To this end, the shower baths mu 
be installed in sufficient numbers, which is not the case 


the older 


pools The outline permits a number o/ 
reports of the placing a arrangement of washing equip- 
ment owing the } I ove Otto Spiegelber 
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Ing. Erfurt. “Neue Wege im Baderbau.” Muchen, Ges- 


undheits-Ingenieur, June 6, 1925. No. 28. p. 285-289, 
5 ill. 
CONCERT ROOMS AND THEATERS Belgium 


and music. 
tice acoustics 


Acoustics What are the causes of defec- 
of concert rooms? Does there exist a 
means to remedy this ?—The article answers these ques- 
tions and gives a comparative review of good and bad 
features of theaters and concert halls. Conclusions give 
opinions and notes from a very complete stndy of the 
question by Mr. G. Sutherland, presented in 1923 before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and from the 
work of the celebrated French organist and 
M. Widor; L Initiation musicale, 
thesis this resume is taken: 


loss of 


composer, 
and from which 
1. curved surfaces cause the 
well as vision. 2. a good 
be rectangular. Jules Brunfaut, membre de 
l'Academie royale de Belgique et de l'Institut de France. 


proper sound as 


room must 


Brussels, L’Emulation, August, 1925. No. 8 p. 113- 
118, 2 ill. 
SUPPORTING MATERIALS, POOR 
CONCRETE Belgium 
Report of the commission instituted for the study of 
employing poor cement in the construction of cheap 
houses.—Definitions. Brick stonework, agglomerates and 


monoliths in cheap cement. Analysis of their properties. 


Results of laboratory experiments. Answers to some 
questions. Brussels, Annales des Travaux Publics de 
felgique, August, 1925. p. 521-561, 1 fig. 
SUPPORTING MATERIALS. 

CEMENTS United States 


Acceleration in the handling of cement by using calcium 
chloride.—The of Mr. Duff A. Abrahams, 
professor of the Lewis Institute in Chicago, have demon- 
strated that the mixing of concrete containing 1-5 cement 
and calcium chloride in proportion to 3% of cement 
the resistance of the compression from 7 to 


experiments 


augments 


14 kgs per cm2; the augmentation is stronger than the 
more expensive cements, it diminishes in those contain- 
ing less than 1-5 cement. Paul Razous. Paris Bati- 
ments et Travaux Publics, September 13, 1925. No. 74, 
p. 2 

CEMENT FLOORS France 


New floors of cement and compartment ceilings of 
baked clay, Berra system.—-The Berra floor system is con- 
stituted by means of biocks or bricks in hollow tri- 
angular sections having om. 22 at the base and om. 
15 high with channeled or streaked surface, placed side 
by side. On the inside of each is placed a steel ring 


erving as an armature and the filled in with fluid 
cement or mortar from 300 k. of cement per cubic meters 
"aris Le Genie Civil, March 28, 1925. No. 13, 


1 fig. de January 


gaps 


of sand. 
p. 131, 


and 


D’apres le “Cimento Armato” 


February, by M. Lingi Santarella 


BUILDING REGULATION Hamburg, Germany 


An important modification included in the Hamburg 
building rules Modification and supplement to the build- 
ing rules of July 19, 1918, (supplement VII of July 16, 
1924) of which the effect is significantly well understood 
beyond those directly interested . The modifications con- 
tain the dimensions of interior yards and the lighting of 
houses from these yards This light depends on the pos- 


the 


terception ca 


ibility of penetration of the rays of light without in- 
The new 


proceding, resulting from a 


neighboring buildings. 
the 


scientific photometric experiment which lasted for a num- 


ised by 
egulations are based on 


ber of years. The regulation is commented upon by the 
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author with illustrations to support it. Weissgerber, Reg- 


Baurat, Munster i. W. “Eine wichtige Aenderung der 
Hamburger Bauordnung.”’ Munchen, Gesundhoits’ In- 
genieur, July 18, 1925. No. 29, p. 360, 3 ill 

MORTARS France 





Proportioning of cement in mortars.—According to M. 
Lemaire, engineer of Civil Construction in the Re-orga- 
nized North and East, a cement mortar must not contain 
less than 300 to 500 kgs. of cement per cubic meter of 
sand and 


may have about one part of cement to four 
of sand. He recommends a proportioning of 450 kgs. for 
constructing all art works exposed to the weather, in- 


filtration 
etc.) A superior proportioning is 
for work put 


of water, of excessive water (bridges, tunnels, 


not necessary except 
very rapidly into service. For the glaz- 
ing and rejoining of stonework, there must be from 500 
to 600 kgs. of cement per cubic meter of sand. Paul 
Razous, Paris, Batiments et Travaux Publics, August 27, 
1925. No. 69, p. 2. 


VI. Public Utilities 





TRANSPORTATION United States 


A special committee on transpertation appointed by the 
president of the Metropolitan Council of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has 


issued its report. Cleveland now has nine different 
rates of fare in effect. The committee recommends that 
the zone system be abolished. “Report on Passenger 


Transportation in the Cleveland Metropolitan Area.”’ The 
Greater Cleveland Transportation Committee, A. R. Horr, 
Chairman. 1925. 46 pp. 


ELECTRIC 


POWER STATIONS England 

Replies given to questions asked by technicians con- 
cerning the difficulties encountered in their profession. 
Among the questions to which answers were given: 1. 


What are the particulars which must be reported in the 
installation of centrifugal 
pumps going? 2. 


pumps ? How to these 


set 
Certain measure in a central producer 
of current containing 440 volts-3 phases, induced in the 
phenomonal system which radio 
How to avoid these troubles? “‘Power Station Operation.” 


London, The Electrical Times, April 2, 1925. p. 418-420. 


influenced reception 


ELECTRIC POWER STATIONS London, England 


The power station improvement of Bow-Road.—The 
publicity given to the modern super-power plant has re- 
sulted in neglecting the difficulty of power station 


improvement. Modernization of Bow-Road station owned 
1919, the had 


a capacity of 24,000 kw. produced by two machine-gene- 


by the Caring Cross Company. In station 


rators of 4,000 kw. two of 1,600 kw. and two turbines 
having 3,000 kw. power each. All the machines are sup- 
plied by three phase current, 11,000 volts, 50 cycles 


Steam pressure, 175 pounds per square inch, temperature 


440 degrees F. The consumption of carbon takes 4.8!bs. 
per kwh. and this with a total production of 41,178,630 
kwh. In 1924 after the the production 
55,828,200 kwh. with a consumption of 2.42 Ibs. of carbon 
per kwh. The 


renovation was 


improvement represents a combustible 


economy of 60,000 tons of coal. Renovation of boilers 
Steam pressure of 270 Ibs. per sq. inch, temperature 650 
degrees F. New boiler room. Grates. Overheating. 


New machine room, 4 groups of generators having a total 
capacity of 53,000 kw. 
for 


From a place having been reserved 


two new groups of 16,000 kw., now permits the 
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capacity of 85,000 kw. of power. 
“The 


London. 


Description of turbines 
Modernization of the Bow-Koad 
The Electrical Times, May 14, 


and generators. 


Power Station’ 


1925. p. 589-592, 6 fig 
GAS EQUIPMENT AND PIPES England 
Maintenances of pipes and particularly gas consum 
ers’ equipment.—Administrative policy of gas mainten 
ance Different methods used by gas companies in the 
manner in which they are charging for installatiog 
prices and maintenance of gas conduits and equipment, 
Special cases of heating appliances and cooking gas 
“Maintenance of Domestic Consumers’ Appliances and 
Fittings; Administrative policy of a gas works Lon- 
don, Gas Journal, April 8, 1925. p. 114-115 
GAS INDUSTRY. CHIMNEY DRAUGHTS England 


Control and automatic regulation of chimney draughts, 


Resume of a conference made in the course of a meek 
ing of the Technical Gas Society (France) Some long 
experiences of Lebon & Company have shown the 
importance of good fires upon the regularity of the 
draughts in chimneys. From this point of view, the ac 
tion of different atmospheric conditions is much more 
important than one would ordinarily think. The author 
describes a sure and simple regulatory device A. Ner- 
riers. “Control and automatic regulation of chimney 
draught.”” London, Gas Jurnal, July 29, 1925. p. 280 
281, 2 fig. 
HIGHWAY LAMPS England 
Regulation of equipment (luminous or not) in cities.— 
Two articles awarded a prize by the Contractor's Record 


in response to its question on the subject of the limits im- 
posed on the dimensions in height 
height above the level of 


and the distance from the edge of 


length, and thickness, 
the sidewalk, 

There 
to be little uniformity in this regard, to judge from the 


total amount given for London, Manchester, Birmingham, 


for the minimum 


sidewalks seems 


Liverpool, Edinburg, Glasgow and Paris. Eamonn On- 
uallain and Harold Bradley. “Control of lamps, signs, 
etc.” London, Contractor’s Record, August 26, 1925, 
Supplement p. 2-4, 6 col. 
PASSENGER STATIONS Geneva, Switzerland 
Meetings for the study of a project of new buildings 
for the Geneva-Cornavin station Report from the meet- 
ing. Elimination of the defective and critical projects 
which have been gone over Lausanne, Bulletin Tech- 
nique de la Suisse Romando, July 18, 1925 p. 184 
186, 5 fig. August 1, 1925. p. 197, 1 fig August 17, 
1925. p. 213, 6 fig. 
GAS SERVICE England 
Although electric light and power has replaced gas in 
a good many instances, the gas industry seems to be 
growing in usefulness. This is indicated by the steady 
increase in the consumption of gas and in its main by- 
product, gas coke, during the past twenty-five years. 
The evils which have been attributed to the gas heating 
and lighting in the past have practically been eliminated 
and gas is now almost universally applicable to heating 
purposes, domestic and industrial. ‘“‘The Scope of Gas 
Service.” John E. Cowen, Pres tritish Commercial 
Gas Association. Municipal Journal and Public Works 
Enigneer, London. March 1926 Vol. 35, No. 1727 
p. 357 
WATER SUPPLY England 
Water supply in rural areas is classified as to source 
into four categories: (1) rain, (2) wells, (3) prings, 
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(4) rivers and streams The possibilities of using each 
one of these sources are considered from the standpoint 
of the “Rural Water Supplies.” H 
Asher, England. The Surveyor 
Municipal March 5, 


Vol. 59, No. 1781, p. 


rural problem. 


Surveyor, Salop, and 


County Engineer, London, 1926. 


283. 


WATER WORKS ACCOUNTING 

Efficiency and simplicity in 
hand in hand. This is the 
slipshod the 


practically always spells trouble and financial loss to the 


United States 
waterworks accounting go 


especially true of smaller 


waterworks. A method of keeping records 


department. The difference between accounting for pri- 
vate and for public business is made clear by the author. 
Municipal accounting is more simple in many instances 
but still requires a higher type of accounting procedure. 
“Some Pitfalls in Waterworks 
Smith, Municipal Consultant. 

palities. Waterworks Engineering, 
March 15, 1926. Vol. 79, No. 6. pp. 


Accounting.”” Harold D. 
League of Kansas Munici- 
New York City, 
317-20. 


WATER METERS United States 

A survey of some eastern cities has shown that the con- 
unmetered water 170 gallons 
per capita against the metered services’ 90 gallons per 
capita. Cities of the United States are noteworthy for 
their excessive water consumption, due partly to the fact 
that in a majority of cases, flat rates are in effect. The 
article is a symposium of five letters from men interested 


sumption on services runs 


in water supply. “Advantages of Metered Systems.” 

Aquafax, Baltimore, Md. February, 1926. Vol. 2, No. 9. 

pp. 23-25. 

BUS TRANSPORTATION General 
There has been a tremendous development of motor 


the 
many places the individual automobile is too expensive to 
The immense growth of this industry 
in foreign countries is very little realized by most opera- 
tors. 


carriage of passengers in last few years because in 


buy and operate. 


Government ownership of bus lines is common in 


Europe where the motor service is used as an adjunct 


to the government railroads. India and China are de- 
manding trained personnel for their bus systems. The 
operating practices are stressed. “Operating Practices 


in Foreign Lands.”’ 
Feb., 1926. Vol. 5, 


Bus Transportation, New York City. 
No. 2. pp. 85-88. 11 illustrations. 
RATES FOR CENTRAL HEATING United States 
A tabulation of the rates for central heat in the several 
cities of Minnesota, the number of 


showing customers, 


source of heat, boiler horse-power, kind of heating sys- 


tem, amount of radiation, distance carried, type covering, 


pressure in mains, pressure in services, together with 
rates. Minnesota Municipalities Vol. 1. No. 3, March, 
1926, pp. 127-130. 

WATER SUPPLY United States 


The urban population of North Carolina, as in several 
The prob- 
lem of water supply in small towns is different from that 
found in large urban centers and this article deals with 
these problems. “Small Water Supplies in North Caro- 
lina.” Frank V. Fields. Waterworks, Chicago. March 
10, 1926. Vol. 65, No. 3. pp. 128-4. 


other states, is found largely in small towns. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES Great Britain 

A conflict between highway engineers and public utility 
engineers has been in progress since the time when per- 
manent have had to be disturbed in 
lay down pipes or other public utility equipment. 
author gives a the 
standpoint. An digest of 


roadways order to 
The 
utility’s 
statutory rights 


presentation from public 


appendix, a 


45 


to break up highways, and a discussion are included in 


the article. “Public Utility Services Under Highways.” 
G. P. W. Terry, Sec., British Waterworks Association. 
The Journal of the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, London. Feb. 2, 1926. Vol. 52, No. 16. 
pp. 871-906. 
WATER MAINS United States 
The question is frequently asked if there be not sub- 
stantial advantages in locating water mains in alleys 


instead of in the streets. This question was submitted 
to waterworks superintendents and others interested, and 
the article is a compilation of the reports both opposing 
and favoring alley location. Thirty-six letters on one 


side or the other are printed giving the reasons for their 


writers’ stand. “Is it Desirable to Lay Water Mains in 
Alleys?” Waterworks, Chicago. March 10, 1926. Vol. 
65, No. 3. pp. 101-115. 

MUNICIPAL ELECTRICITY England 


Official statistics on the cost of production of electricity 
in England have recently been published by the govern- 
ment in a “Electricity 1920- 
1923" (H. M. Stationery office, 15s net). 

Nearly two-thirds of the supply of electricity is gene- 
rated by municipal bodies, and the proportion 
ally increasing. The statistical 
of the are 
public 


560-page volume. Supply 


is gradu- 
tables on the destination 
valuable in 
“Studies in Municipal 
of Private Enterprise.” The 
February, 1926. Vol. 


proceeds especially contrasting 
and 
Trading, 
Loca! Government 


3, No. 2, pp. 


private ownership. 
Electricity, Cost 
News, London. 


16-17, 


PUBLIC UTILITY REGULATION 

The worst of the abuses took 
place before the gemeral establishment of a system of 
public utility regulation by administrative state commis- 
sions. 

Both the many adwantages of the larger territory and 
greater production, and the disadvantages of remoteness 
of holding compantes from local control or regulation 
are dealt with. Regulation at present touches the holding 
company little, and the governors of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania have recently reached an 
inter-state agreement to guide the regulation of the 
holding-companies which operate in the three states. 
“Public Regulation of the Holding Company in Public 
Utilities.” Philip P. Wells, Deputy-Attorney General, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, New York. Vol. XI, No. 4, January, 1926. 
pp. 708-712. 


United States 
of holding companies 


very 


PUBLIC UTILITY rINANCE United States 

The holding company is a recent development and in 
the past fifteen years it has come to apply to those com- 
panies which own or control several utilities, either con- 
tiguous or located in of the country. 
This discussion deals with the public utility holding com- 
pany only. 


various sections 
The holding company functions in planning 
the policies and finances of its subsidiary companics and 
acts as the guardian, protector and manager of the prop- 
erties it owns. This 
enables a concentration of control, and an in- 
The writer thinks the holding 
company idea is sound, justified, and has a definite and 
established place in our economic and financial struc- 
“The Holding Company in Public Utilities; Its 
and Dangers,” John H. Pardee, president, 


It is a managing owner company. 
form 
crease in responsibility. 


ture. 
Advantages 


J. G. White Management Corporation. Proceedings of 
the Academy of Political Science, New York. Vol. XI. 
No. 4, January, 1926. pp. 699-707. 
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Managers in the Service 











ONTARIO 
NIAGARA FALLS. City Manager Thomas 
A. Scott was elected Councillor of the Board 
of The Engineering Institute of Canada at a 
recent convention of that body. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

“MILTON is sold, completely sold on the 
borough manager form of government.” This 
is the statement of a prominent business man 
of the town commenting on the good work of 
C. A. Eckbert who was recently re-elected for 
a two-year term. Some of Mr. Eckbert’s 
most popular innovations are efficient meth- 
ods of snow removal, and the installation of 
traffic control lights. 


FLORIDA 
MOORE HAVEN. City Manager Carroll 
Carlson reports that the water system is being 
metered to put it on a_ business-like basis. 
The mechanical system of budget accounting 
in use by the city of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
is being installed. 


GEORGIA 

WAYCROSS. The Board of Education 
cently opened two new schools, an addition to 
the Central High School, and an addition to 
one of the grammar schools. 
Abram Cook was architect and supervising 
engineer on these four Work has 
started on a twelve-mile paving program. 


re- 


City Manager 


schools. 


TEN NESSEE 

KNOXVILLE. More than 

street paving in addition to sidewalks is con- 

templated by recent action of the council in 

passing 43 resolutions creating improvement 
districts. 


ten miles of 


TEXAS 
TERRELL. City Manager L. A. Markham 
reports that new accounting methods have 
been installed during the past year. New 


machinery for the municipal light plant cost- 
ing $40,000 has been purchased and the re- 
duction of the city tax from $2.25 to 
$2.22 is also announced. 

BRYAN. A new 600 H. P. Deisel engine 
has been purchased at a cost of $42,000 and 
the foundation has been started for the 400,000 
gallon elevated steel water tank. 


rate 


VIRGINIA 

NORFOLK. Engineer D. C. 
Norfolk Fire Department has designed a glare 
reflector for use on auto headlights. By 
means of this device, the bright wide beam 
is not permitted to rise more than three feet 
above the ground. On fire department ve- 
hicles, the device throws ahead in letters of 
red light the word “Fire” as a warning to 
other drivers to clear the road. City officials 
are testing this device on fire department ap- 
paratus. The inventor was five years in per- 
fecting the invention. 

ROANOKE. 
recording registered voters has been installed, 


A new card index system of 


NoVA SCOTIA 
Town Manager G. S. 
that the close of business on 


WINDSOR. 
reports 


Stairs 
Decem- 
ber 31, found the public finances in a very sat- 
isfactory condition. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
City Kirk of Wheeling and 
Brooks of Morgantown, were recently chosen 
vice-presidents of the West Virginia Munici- 
pal League. City Manager H. G. Otis of 
Clarksburg, was the first president and vir- 
tual organizer of the League and is still a di- 


Managers 





Dozier of the 








ee 


—- 


rector. The city managers in the _ various 
states are leaders in their state municipal 
leagues. 


MICHIGAN 


FERNDALE. The Board of Commerce re- 
cently gave a “Prosperity Supper” to mem- 
bers of the new commission. The work of 
the Village Manager, Carl Peterson, was 
praised. 

GLADSTONE. A modern and efficient sys- 
tem of testing milk supplied to homes in 


Gladstone is now in operation at the city lab- 
oratories worked out on the plan outlined by 
the city administration to insure a pure milk 
supply. 

MUSKEGON. The city has completed pre- 
liminary plans and is taking the first 
active steps toward the construction of a sew- 
age disposal plant. The cost be around 
$1,000,000 according to present expectations, 
of which $200,000 will have to be for 
the intersecting sewers. 
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IOWA 
AMES. About four miles of paving are to 
be built this year in Ames. City Manager 
Pp. F. Hopkins was recently elected president 
of the Iowa Engineering Association. 
KANSAS 
HAYS. During the past year, the water 
system has been added to by installing two 
new wells and pumps, 9000 feet of additional 
water mains, and five fire hydrants at a cost 
of $11,000. Four thousand feet of concrete 
sidewalks were laid at a cost of 12 cents per 
square foot. A sewer cleaning machine was 
purchased which cleaned out some badly 
clogged sewers. More than 50 arrests were 
made for liquor violation with better than 85 
per cent convictions. 


MINNESOTA 

COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. The City Council 
is considering the installation of a sewer sys- 
tem. It is planning to connect with the Min- 
neapolis sewer system under special agree- 
ment. 

MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY. It is stated that the sal- 
aries of the eight department heads in the 
incoming city administration will range from 
$6,000 to $10,000 annually. It is expected 
that the Director of Law will receive the maxi- 
mum rate and the next highest will be the 
Director of Finance. The salary schedule has 
not yet, however, been definitely established. 
Judge H. F. McElroy states that overhead 
cost in administrative departments of mu- 
nicipal government will be reduced over $100,- 
000. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI. Every policeman has been 
designated a smoke inspector. City Manager 
C. E. Sherrill has ordered policemen to report 
all smoke stacks or chimneys operating in 
violation of the smoke ordinance. They are 
instructed to enter the place and to leave a 
eard, the process being similar to the “tag- 
ging” of violators of the automobile parking 
ordinance. All police stations have been 
equipped with apparatus for measuring the 
density of smoke. 

SPRINGFIELD. The plight of Ohio cities 
under the Smith 1°% Law is well known. In 
spite of this handicap, City Manager R. W. 
Flack is able to announce a balance of $76,000 
at the end of the fiscal year. 


WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA. In a letter from the city coun- 


cil of Kenosha, the increase in the total tax 
rate is explained as being due mainly to the 
increase of state taxes. The taxes for city pur- 
poses show a 6% decrease while the taxes for 
schools, county, and state purposes show an 
increase over last year of 20%, 4% and 150% 
respectively. During 1926 only 35.2 cents of 
the tax dollar are used for city purposes, 
whereas 45.2 cents were so used last year. 
During the past four years 29.42 miles of 
paving have been constructed. This is two 
miles more than had been constructed in the 





MORELAND TRUCKS AND 
BUSSES 


Trucks from 1-ton high speed models to 

10-ton six-wheel heavy duty trucks. 

Buses; four and six-wheel models for 
every need. 

Special closed sanitary garbage trucks. 
MORELAND MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
(The largest truck manufacturers west 
of Chicago) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
LIGHT and HEAVY DUTY UNITS 





For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 
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_ The First Progressive Step Toward Cleaner and More Dustless Streets— | | of 
| A DUSTLESS SWEEPER | se 
No more Hand Brooms— | | = 
No more water under pressure, to injure pavements, fill up catch basins and choke 
up sewers. No more wet and slippery pavements to menace traffic. 
| New York and Chicago have tried out the Butler Vacuum Street Sweeper and have | 
found it a great improvement over former methods. 
| The Butler picks up everything, stones, sticks and all sorts of refuse and actually 
| clears the streets of all debris and does it a very low operating cost. The Butler | 
| Vacuum Street Sweeper is a civic necessity honestly built, made and backed by a | 
reputable concern. Correspondence and investigation invited. 
ac 
. m 
The Butler Manufacturing Company || 
Mechanical Sweeping Devices ie 
General Offices and Plant - - 1810-16 East 24th Street Cleveland, Qhio 
Distributors | th 
New York City. Chicago. San Francisco , Philadelphia tir 
Pittsburg, Pa St. Louis, Mo. Charlotte, N. ( Atlanta, Ga. ' 
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entire history of Kenosha previous to the 
adoption of the city manager plan. The 
prices paid for this paving during the last 
season were less than any prices paid for this 
kind of work during the past seven years. 


COLORADO 


BOULDER. The city of Boulder closed its 
official year on December 31st with a surplus 
of $10,000 in the general fund and an un- 
expended balance of $44,000 in the park 
fund, according to estimates furnished by act- 
ing city manager, Frank L. Morehead. The 
council has voted to purchase from the United 
States Government the land occupied by the 
Arapahoe Glacier in order that it may be used 
to supplement the city’s water supply. The 
glacier is about 15 miles from the city. 


OREGON 


HILLSBORO. A _ recent edition of the 
“Hillsboro Independent” states that during 
February there was but one meeting of the 
city council, and that lasted less than one 
hour. This paper considers this proof that 
the city manager system can be made suc- 
cessful in the smaller cities. Under the old 
regime, representatives on the council ex- 
pected to devote at least one evening a week 
to city business. The meetings were fre- 
quently prolonged until after midnight. These 
burdensome details are now entrusted to the 
city manager thus giving time to the council 
for the consideration of matters of policy. 
The greatest gain, however, is the clearing 
away of accumulated business some of which 
had been pending for some time. The bulk 
of this consisted of street improvement and 
sewer assessments which had been entirely 
neglected by property owners. 








| Cities Studying the Plan 
H 





NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON. The Binghamton Press is 


advocating the city manager form of govern- 
ment. 


MAINE 
BAR HARBOR. Last winter a member of 
the Board of Selectmen, who is also representa- 
tive to the Legislature, sponsored a bill to 
change the form of town government so as to 
allow the voters to instruct the selectment to 
appoint a town manager. This attempt was 





Government 
Needs 





THE VOTING MACHINE 


Write for 


“The Advantages of Mechanical Voting” 


The Automatic Registering 
Machine Company, 
Incorporated 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Garbage Is the Most Objectionable Class of Mu- 
nicipal Waste. 


The Decarie Incinerator 


For Municipalities and Institutions 
These simple and sightly plants operate without 
offense to the community. are scientific in 

design, and operate 

most economically. 

They are built by one 

of the oldest concerns 
in the U.S. engaged 
in the erection of in- 
| cinerators. 


A complete 
and interest- 
ing catalog 
will be sent 
on request. 








Decarie Incinerator Corp. 
342 Madison Ave. New York 
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A COAT OF ARMS 


A CLIPPER’S PENNANT A KINGS SEAL 








en 


a coat of arms signified proven 
quality — a_ clipper’s pennant 
meant true and trustworthy delivery 
—a king’s seal pledged the royal word 
—a staff of discovery stood for the 
blazing of new paths—a hall mark 
guaranteed unchanging excellence—a 
galleon’s sails spoke ot riches from 
the earth’s far corners. 


* x 


Now, the Graybar Tag, in connec 
tion with electrical supplies, is a sign 
and a pledge of like responsibilities 
that a great organization owes to the 
industries it serves. 


Graybar Electric, as successor to 
the Supply Department of Western 
Electric, ships under the Graybar 
Tag more than 60,000 quality elec 
trical supplies, used wherever elec- 
tricity is used. The measure, as well 
as the sign, of a real responsibility! 
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Clean Streets Show A Profit 


(Besides Improving the Appearance of a City) 


The indirect cost of unclean streets in the form of disease, dust, spoilage of 
merchandise, draperies, wall paper, and paint is far greater than the direct cost of 
cleaning them systematically. When considered in this light, clean streets are ex- 
ceedingly profitable. 


Most City Manager cities are agreed on this point and are employing some means 
for removing the dust and dirt that is constantly accumulating. Let us show you 
how an Austin Motor Sweeper will do this work more efficiently and at a saving of 
several thousand dollars over your present methods. If we can do that, the people of 
your city will thank you for investigating the proposition, just as the leading news- 
paper of Galveston paid a fitting tribute to Commissioner Owens, City Engineer Holt, 
and Mr. Elain for the thorough investigation they made along this line, which resulted 
in the purchase of the Austin Motor Sweeper pictured above. Write today for the 
catalog and experience of this and other cities. 


Austin Manufacturing Co. 


Founded in 1858 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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unsuccessful. At the town meeting in Novem- 
per, 1925, a committee was appointed to recom- 
mend changes in the form of government. At 
the annual town meeting last month, this com- 
mittee recommended the town manager plan. 
The report was accepted by the voters and will 
be presented to the legislature next January. 
If passed it will then be returned to the vaters 
for approval. The town is now attempting to 
secure a man for the position of town engineer 
and is considering applications from outside 
men. 
NEW 

SCARSDALE. This village in Westchester 
County just outside of New York City has con- 
ferred upon the city engineer most of the func- 
tions of a manager. The present village law of 
New York State has no provisions for a village 
manager so he does not bear that title. 

WHITEHALL. The Whitehall Citizens As- 
sociation is conducting a debate on the City 
Manager Plan and much interest is being mani- 
fested. 


YORK 


QUEBEC 
THREE RIVERS. A campaign is being 
fought in Three Rivers for the adoption of the 
City Manager Plan. Certain members of the 
Board of Aldermen and other leading citizens 
are in favor of the plan. 


VERMONT 

Much progress is being made in the state of 
Vermont. WINDSOR has voted the manager 
plan in both town and village meetings and it 
is stated that the immediate adoption of the 
system is expected. 

BELLOWS FALLS has voted for the adop- 
tion of the Manager Plan, effective February 
1, 1927. This will have to be ratified by the 
village corporation at its meeting in January, 
1927. 

LUDLOW has passed a favorable vote in its 
town meeting and the matter will be submitted 
to the village meeting in the immediate future. 

At NORTHFIELD, an article for the adop- 
tion of the manager plan will be included in 
the warrant for the village meeting in April. 

There is great interest in the manager plan 
at BRATTLEBORO. A complete change in 
charter will be required and no final action is 
expected before next Fred Harris 
has distributed 200 copies of the association’s 
pamphlet on the City Manager Plan in Opera- 
tion. 

It will be noted that in these towns, the plan 
is adopted by both the village corporation and 
the town, and the manager is the administra- 


year. Mr. 
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DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph. D. 


Public Utilities for Public Service 


Specializing in Legislation, 
Ownership, Administration, Valuation, 
Rate Schedules, Service Requirements, 
Franchises, Contracts, and all matters 
pertaining to public relations and public 
policy. 


Municipal 


Author of: 
“Municipal Franchises” 


(two volumes) 
and 


“Analysis of Electric Railway 
Problems” 


Reprints and leaflets sent free upon 
request. 


436 Crescent St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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GET BUSINESS BY MAIL 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Pub- 
lishers in the world, thru information 
obtained by actual joor-to or can- 
vass Write for your FREE copy 
R.L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
815 POLK DIRECTORY BLDG 
> ’ 
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tive head of both corporations. All of these 
towns are within a radius of 40 miles from 
Springfield, where the work of Mr. R. M. Wil- 
comb is attracting favorable attention. 
KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON. Advocates of the city mana- 
ger plan are already at work drawing a char- 
ter in anticipation of the success of the pro- 
posed enabling act in the state legislature. 
The efficiency committee of Fayette County is 
packing the proposal. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

FAYETTEVILLE. A civic committee of 
five has been formed to investigate the city 
manager plan. It is stated that public sen- 
timent favors a radical change. The report 


of this committee will be submitted for rati- 
fication at a later date. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The Woman’s Club is 
supporting a movement to secure a city man- 
ager. 

FLORIDA 

PERRY. A campaign is in progress here 
for the substitution of the city manager plan 
for the aldermanic plan. One of the state- 
ments used by the opposition was the lie that 
Cleveland, Ohio, had recently voted to abandon 
the city manager plan! 


OKLAHOMA 
EL RENO. Petitions for an election on 
the city manager plan were presented to the 
city commissioners on March 8. It is ex- 











THIS DUST PICTURE IS WORTH REPEATING 





Dust conditions in your city are fully as 
bad as those in the section of New York 
City where these pictures were made. 

You need clean air in your public build- 
ings—such as schools, courthouses, art gal- 
leries, libraries, museums, etc., to protect 
personnel against dust and bacteria, and 
to prevent dust damage to decorations and 





Close-up of clean 
Midwest Air Filter 
Cell installed in New 
York Public Library. 


Same view of 
same filter after 
a few weeks’ op- 
eration on ordi- 
nary city air. 


fixtures or to collections. 

You need clean air for the protection of 
air compressors, internal combustions and 
electrical equipment in the plants operated 
by your city, 

Ask Dept. F. M. to explain how Midwest 
Air Filters will solve your dust problems. 


We will be glad to send any or all of these folders on request: 
“Clean Air for Building Ventilation” 
“Clean Air for 
“Clean Air for 





Industrial Plants” 
Electrical Equipment” 





INCORPORATED 


Midwest Canada Ltd. 100 EAST 457" STREET Midwest Pods, Inc 
83 Craig St. West GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. Monadnock Building, 
NEW YORK,N.Y. U.S.A 


Montreal, Canada 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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____ BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
— ROLLERS 


STEAM and MOTOR 
TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 


Sizes 2’, to 18 Tons 


A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 


INQUIRIES INVITED 











The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. | ager 
Springfield.Ohio. fi 


























WATER METERS 


| The ARCTIC—a frost-bottom Water Meter, espec- 
| ially designed for cold sections of the country. 








Tropic 


The TROPIC—an all-bronze Water Meter, with 

connection spuds attached to the lower case. Par- 

ticularly designed for warm sections of the country 
| Arctic 


These two meters embody exactly the same mechanical features, the only difference being the change 
necessary to provide a frost-breaking feature in the Arctic. Either will be equipped with a COM- 
PLETELY ENCLOSED intermediate train RUNNING IN OIL. if desired. 


Write or wire nearest office for full information 


PITTSBURGH METER COMPANY 
7800 Susquehanna St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York, 50 Church St Kansas City, Mutual Bldg. Seattle, Washington 
Chicago, 5 S Wabash Ave. Columbia, S. C., 1433 Main St. Los Angeles, Union Bank Bldg. 
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an pected that the election will take place when favors the city manager plan. It is hoped 
the regular city election is held on April 6. that the proposal will appear on the ballot at 
ILLINOIS the fall election. 
LA GRANGE. The La Grange Civic Club _ WILLARD. Professor Carl Geiser of Ober- 
—— is conducting a campaign for the City Mana- lin College and City Manager D. F. Herrick 
ger Plan. The election will be held during of Oberlin, recently made a rp to Willard to 
April. 200 copies of the Association’s illus- address the Willard Civic Club. The mayor 
trated pamphlet on the City Manager Plan heartily in favor of the change. 
and its Operation in various cities have been WISCONSIN 
distributed by the La Grange Civic Club. WEST ALLIS. This city is to vote upon 
IowA the manager plan in April. 
DES MOINES. The Commissioner of COLORADO 
Streets is suggesting the adoption of the city DENVER. Petitions for an amendment to 
manager plan. A poll of 57 at a meeting of the city charter to establish a manager form 
professional and business men showed 48 in of government are now in circulation. 
favor, 6 opposed and 3 undecided. 
, . - ‘ CALIFORNIA 
MASON CITY. A law firm of this city is ‘ 4 ‘ * z 
“9 boda otto aiieay CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. The Board of 
studying the possibility of adopting a city : . 
‘ . a Trustees passed a City Manager ordinance 
manager charter for Mason City. . 
| last summer but a referendum was invoked on 
— KANSAS the ordinance and it was defeated by 40 votes 
—— ARKANSAS CITY. An organization has out of about 400. Many of the objectors have 
eS been formed for the purpose of educating the since expressed themselves as regretful for 
Lf voting public on the city manager plan. The their attitude at that time, and the officials 
" election will be held on April 6. Last year the hope for a favorable vote at an carly date. 
proposal failed by a very small margin. The success of the manager plan in the neigh- 
FORT SCOTT. Considerable interest is be- boring city of Monterey is attracting atten- 
——e ing taken by a number of people in the ques- tion. 
aC of 2 city manager. PORTERVILLE. Over a year ago the 
OHIO Board of Trustees attempted to establish the 
LORAIN. The city council will be asked to city manager plan by ordinance but the or- 
pass on a proposed referendum to change the dinance was defeated by referendum and the 
form of government to a charter plan, using manager resigned. The board thereupon as- 
the city manager form as a basis. The mayor’ signed the duties of the manager to the city 
Want ads should be in this office on or before the 20th of the month preceding the date of publication 
Positions Wanted on the Staff of a City Manager 
Members of The City Managers’ Association who are desirous of securing a position on the staff of @ 
city manager are invited to run a notice in this department. Rates on application. City Managers are 
invited to give these members of the Association consideration when in need of trained employees. 
with 
Par- ——_ 
ntry 
ange 
OM- WANTED POSITION as city manager. By a graduate 
civil engineer and accountant who has had 14 years ex- 
perience in situations in cities of from eight to three 
hundred thousand population, including positions as cost 
accountant, city engineer and city manager. A manager 
of proved ability who has and can produce satisfactory 
results 
Address 30 CITY MANAGER MAGAZINE, Lawrence, 
Bidg. Kansas. 
—— 
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CONARD & BUZBY cit 
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INSPECTING ENGINEERS ag 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials cil 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement cit 
at 
Tex 
& McCLINTOCK : 
Harrison P. Eddy Frank A. Marston a 
ENGINEERS Charles W. Sherman John P. Wentworth C. 
Almon L. Fales Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. th 
NEW YORK, 170 Broadway . , , 
? Consulting Engineers 7 
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14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Engineer 
' 
Values — Rates — Accounts | 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 
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NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. n 
a 
Consulting Engineer e 
Water Supply Sewage Disposal - Hydraulic Developments a 
k 
Chemical and Biological Laboratories q 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 
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engineer. A Board of Freeholders has been 
elected to frame charter and it is ex- 
pected that this will embody the city manager 
plan 
HUNTINGTON PARK. 

ated suburban area of Los 
population of approximately 
elected a Board of 
city from 
eral law to the 


a new 


This incorpor- 
Angeles, with a 
30,000 people has 
Freeholders to change the 
its present government under gen- 
charter form. The city man- 
ager form is being considered. The city coun- 
cil has asked all of the service clubs in the 


city to select a freeholder candidate to run 
at the election in April. 
REDONDO BEACH. The Board of Trus- 


tees and citizens of this town are considering 
a Freeholder’s Convention for the 
a charter form of government. City Manager 
C. A. Parrish of Compton recently addressed 
the Lions Club. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The Daily 
Scripps paper in San Francisco, 
a series of articles on the City Manager Plan. 
The purpose of the series is to point out rem- 
edies for the shortcomings of San Francisco’s 
form of government which it is felt are delay- 
ing the progress of the 


selection of 


News, the 
is publishing 


community. 
NEW ZEALAND 
WANGANUI. Mr. F. P. Talboys recently 
delivered a talk at the Rotary Club in which 
he recommended the adoption of the city man- 
ager plan. 











New Appointments 

















ASHLAND, OREGON. Captain C. A. Ma- 
lone, who has head of the City Light 
Department, was appointed city manager of 
Ashland on March 8, at a of $3,000. 
The precise form of the manager plan in this 
city has not yet been learned. 


been 


salary 


AUBURN, MAINE. Mr. Frederick W. 
Ford, Jr., has recently been appointed city 


manager. 
and was, 


He has been engaged in engineering 
prior to his appointment, state sup- 


erintendent at Methuen, Mass. 

LA TUQUE, QUEBEC. Mr. L. W. Bour- 
asse, city engineer of St. Johns, Quebec, has 
been appointed to the managership of La 
Tuque. 

MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. Mr. W. K. 
Seitz, for some years city engineer at St. Jo- 


seph, Missouri, and a subscriber to the Associ- 
ation, was recently appointed city manager of 








Bi-Lateral Fire Hose 

construction keeps the 

rubber from cracking 

orleaking. If you want 

the best fire hose at 
the lowest cost per year of service, 
send for our catalogue. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


265 Glover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 





Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 


Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








HANLINE BROS. 

















DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
oil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 
HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 








McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co, 


Manufacturers of 


QaecALh, 
ee NOINT <2 


M’ WANE 


Sizes 1%, 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches 
SALES OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Dallas 


GasT RON 





Birmingham, 
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Expert Advice is 
Economy 


Consulting Engineers 


Future Planning 


is Efficiency 








ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
Consulting Engineer 


: Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


770 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
City Plan Engineer 


Compton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Services in preparstion and execution of city plans 
and zoning ordinances rendered to more than 
thirty cities, including six city manager cities. 








Consulting Engineers 
This directory of engineers is referred 
to all city officials desiring engineering 
service. 


HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
—Engineers, Consulting— 
Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 

Sewage Disposal, Reports. 
—Engineers, Operating— 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
Municipal Utilities 
12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 








—Editor. 
E. T. LE BARON 
Public Accountant 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Municipal Audits - - - Systems 





BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. 
E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned 
J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. I. Dodd 
Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Building 


GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Waterworks 


Paving - . Power Plants 











E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Sewage Systems, Water 
Works and Street Pavements 
Municipal Work Exclusively 


New England Blidg., Merchants Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


CITY PLANNERS 
This new service appeals to city man- 


ager cities—why not advertise? 











Alexander Potter, C. E. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 


Water Supply and Purification 
Plans and Reports. 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. 


50 Church Street. NEW YORK 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 


J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
tion of Properties. Expert Testimony. 
Union Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











BURNS & McDONNELL 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 


WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS, 


RATE INVESTIGATIONS 


Interstate Bidz., Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 











R. H. RANDALL 


C. S. ELICKER 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 


1607 Canton St. 


Toledo, Ohio 


TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, explora- 
tion and timber operations. GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling 
for cities and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 
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Melbourne. The Association has not yet de- 
termined whether this is a genuine manager 
city or not. 

ROBBINSDALE, MINN. Mr. Clinton F. 
Wilson has been appointed village mana- 
ger of this suburb of Minneapolis, which is op- 
erating under an ordinance. It has not yet 
been determined by the Association whether 
this town has the genuine city manager plan 
or not. 

SALEM, VIRGINIA. Mr. Wallace Law- 
rence, a subscriber to the Association and a 
former sanitary engineer of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed city manager of 
Salem, at a salary of $3600. 


[ Elections | 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. At a recent 
election the voters defeated a proposal to 
adopt the city manager plan. The main issue 
raised by the opponents was that the pro- 
posal contemplated the election of councilmen 
by wards whereas the Kenosha plan cited by 
the friends of the manager proposal provides 
for the election of councilmen at large. A 
speaker from Kenosha repudiated the whole 
proposal with disastrous results. 

RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN. On March 
8, the citizens of Rhinelander voted 1165 to 
802 for the city manager plan. Five council- 
men will be elected at the regular April elec- 
tion. Whether they will serve as charter 
commissioners and attempt to revise the city 
charter or draw up a new charter remains to 
be determined. The legal situation is not 
entirely settled as a proposal for elected 
aldermen supervisors from each ward also 
carried by a vote of 881 to 841. 

RUMFORD, MAINE. The city manager 
plan carried in Rumford at a recent election 
and the plan will go into effect in 1928. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. The charter 
amendment sponsored by the Municipal Lea- 
gue of Seattle was lost by the narrow mar- 
gin of 111 votes. At the same time, the dele- 
gates to a freeholders’ convention for a com- 
plete revision of the charter was carried. 
See more extended notice of the Seattle elec- 
tion elsewhere in this issue. 

WINDSOR, VERMONT. The town mana- 
ger plan was adopted by the town meeting 
and also the village meeting and it is ex- 
pected that the system will go into operation 
in the very near future. 
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OK CHAMPION 


Sewer Cleaning Machine 
‘Kuhiman Patent) 


siatea your sewer department re 

rts a ee 4 operating sewer, usu- 

ally it is clogged with something. 

Why not resort to an O. K. Cham- 

pion Sewer Cleaner? Many times 
it saves its cost on the first job. 














Cities of 29 states are now using 
this cleaner with satisfaction. It 
is dependable, economical and easy 
to operate. Correspondance in 
vited. 


Champion Corporation 
830 Chicago Ave. 
HAMMOND INDIANA 
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Night view of new lighting in Hubbard Woods, Illinois showing an excellent uniformity 
of illumination on the street level On account of wide streets, tall Standards were 
used on this work—Height to light source being 16’ 


Hubbard Woods and Winnetka 





Have Safety after Sundown 


These fashionable Chicago suburbs have installed an orna- 
mental lighting system that adds greatly to the safety, 
comfort and convenience of all their citizens and besides 
radiates an air of progress and prosperity to their guests 
and to the many passing motorists. 


The uniform illumination in this night view tends to lessen 
crime, reduce accidents, facilitate traffic, and assist fire and - a 


police departments in their many important tasks. BETTER STAEET LICHTING 


Union Metal Lamp Standards were selected on account UNION METAL sicch0: 

of their beautiful clean cut lines; their great strength and == 

shock resistance; their economical maintenance and safety > : , 
. : - : s Your copy of this 

against deaths and accidents. Each Standard is equipped valuable book is now 


with a General Electric Form 16 Novalux Unit. ready. A copy should 
be in the hande of 
everyone interested in 














THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. making his city’s Union Metal Design No. 
streets Brighter, Safer 1891 used for lighting 

General Offices and Factory, Canton, Ohio More Beautiful. “Bet- Hubbard Woods and Win- 
ter Street Lighting” netka Each Standard 

Chicago Office—230 South Clark Street Book No. 52 mailed equipped with G. E 
upon request. Form 16 Novalux Unit 

with No 107 Medium 





Alabaster Globe and 1107 


LAMP STANDARDS 
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An Earthquake-Proof Building Code 
(Continued from page 24) 
ing a volume 25% 
of the oil tank. 

An innovation in the publication of Build- 
ing Department regulation is provided by a 
brief containing those portions of the code 
that apply to the planning and erection of 
the smaller types of building only. 

This brief is published in the form of a 
hand-book and contains excerpts from the 
building code; state housing law; the fire dis- 
trict regulations; gas appliance venting ordi- 
nances; tables of safe loads on wooden posts 
and beams; illustrations of the best methods 
of construction of many portions of buildings 
and detailed reasons for many of the provi- 
sions of the code which will help the prospec- 
tive builder or home owner to avoid some of 
the common mistakes in planning and erect- 
ing a building. 


greater than the capacity 


ap. 


Water Treatment at Oberlin, Ohio 
(Continued from page 21) 





it was stated that two are used for sewerage 
while the third. takes care of excess storm 
water. But one of the sewerage tanks is 
operated at a time since the other must be 
emptied and cleaned during its operation. The 
storm water tank is also arranged so that 
during excessive storms the excess storm 
water can be run into the settling basins and 
stored there until it filters out. 

The sludge from the sedimentation tanks 
flows by gravity to a deep well from which 
it is pumped into the digestion chambers. 
These chambers are of concrete and have 
a cone shaped bottom to facilitate the re- 
moval of the sludge. These are filled from the 
sedimentation tanks and the heavy material 
settles to the bottom. Bacterial action takes 
place and part of the sludge is destroyed, 
while more or less water is drawn off 
the top back into the sedimentation tanks 
again. When it is necessary to empty the 
chambers they are filled and this head of 
water on top forces the heavy sludge at the 
bottom of the cone up a pipe which runs 
nearly to the bottom of the tank. The sludge 
flows out of the tank at a point in the pipe 
approximately half way to the top and runs 
by gravity out on the sludge area. By the 
process of running the effluent from the cham- 
bers back into the sedimentation tanks all of 
the heavy material is retained and practically 
none gets on the filters. The sludge is dried 
and hauled away at frequent intervals. 








Model “A” 
Specify Badger Meters 
There’s one for every service 


They are sturdily built—sensitive—accurate. 
They will make your lines trouble-proof and 
show the minimum of maintenance costs. There's 
a meter from %” to 6” size. 


Write for literature 
BADGER METER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











WOOD TRASH 
AND SEWAGE PUMP 


[Patented] 


for 


Lifting Unscreened 
Sewage 


Sturdy Construction High Efficiency 


These pumps look the same on the 
outside as the ordinary pumps, but 
it’s the inside that does the work. 


Pacific Flush Tank Co. 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. Singer Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog 28A 
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WARRENITE-BITULITHIC. 





PAVEMENT 





Lasting Roads of Lasting Values 


The standards of the “ordinary 
pavement” for the “ordinary job” 
could never suffice for Warrenite- 
3itulithic Pavement whose quality 
and workmanship insure “lasting 
roads” of “lasting value.” 


“Best by every test” today, to- 
morrow, always. It will ever be 
our effort to create a pavement 
better than is “required to meet 
the needs of today.” 





Warren Brothers Company 


A national organization to build good roads. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass. 


(Cambridge A Station) 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York, N. Y. Vancouver, B. C. Utica, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 

Portland, Ore. Chicago, II. Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. | 
St. Louis, Mo. Phoenix, Ariz. Oakland, Cal. New Orleans, La. 
Winnipeg, Man. Washington, D. C. Toronto, Ont. Dallas, Texas 


Harrisburg, Penn. Salt Lake City, U. Birmingham, Ala. Charlotte, N. C. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Of course during excessively cold weather it 
js impractical to operate the sprinkler beds 
as the effluent freezes instead of filtering but 
at that time of year there is usually enough 
water in the creek to carry away such heavy 
material as might pass the sedimentation 
tanks and as yet we have experienced no 
trouble, and do not anticipate it unless very 
abnormal conditions should occur. 

The cost of operation runs around 6 to 8 
dollars per day, depending on the amount of 
sewerage handled which varies from 300,000 
to 500,000 gallons per 24 hours. This varia- 
tion is due to the fact that a considerable 
quantity of storm water gets into the sanitary 
sewers although they are supposed to be en- 
tirely separate from the storm water sewers. 


"- 
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Traffic Control by Signals 
(Continued from page 16) 





the pedestrian will not be slow to avail him- 
self of the opportunity and our trials with the 
“Jay walker” will be substantially reduced. 

However, if we continue to replace our traf- 
fic cops with automatic signals, there will 
come a time when a motorist in any busy city 
will find himself confronted with these mechan- 
ical patrolmen at every corner for many suc- 
cessive blocks, and his hope for rapid progress 
will be ended. What can be done to save him 
from complete ruination of temper by stopping 
him at every corner? Thus far synchroni- 
zation of all the signals on a street, making 
them change alike at the same time, has been 
our best answer, so that if Mr. Motorist were 
lucky he might pass three signals on one time 
interval before having to stop again. But 
something more should be done to make his 
life worth living, and hence the country is now 
watching hopefully the experiment which Chi- 
eago has undertaken of coordinating all the 
signals, in the entire Loop district, so that if 
Mr. Motorist drives along at the established 
rate of speed, the signals will change as he 
comes to them, and he will proceed through 
the whole district unhampered and without a 
stop. Is this too fanciful? Possibly, but 
since traffic control has been recognized as an 
engineering problem, this seems to be an ade- 
quate engineering answer, and it is probable 
we will all be doing something of the sort be- 
fore long. In any event, it is undoubtedly 
true that the technique of traffic control signals 
is only in a state of development and it will be 
quite a long time before it has reached the 
Stage where it can be said to have become 
standardized. 








INAtIONA 


National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings and Special Castings. 


For your Convenience in getting 
= delivery, stocks are carried at 
ansas City. 
General Office and Foundries 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 
Chicago, Il. Dallas, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. Bismarck, N. D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 


Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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CATALOGS FOR YOU 


The Municipal Buyers’ & Readers’ Guide 


Interesting catalogs and material for the city officials. 





Also DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS 


Manager Magazine accepts the advertisements of only such firms as it is willing to 
recommend to City Administrators 
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Accountant 
E. T. Le Baron page 60 
Air Filters 
Mid-West Air Filter Co. page 55 
Cast Iron Pipe 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. page 59 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. page 59 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. page 65 
City Planner 
Harland Bartholomew page 60 
Consulting Engineers 
Alton D. Adams page 58 
E. T. Archer & Company page 60 
Consulting Municipal Engineers. 
The Beeler Organization page 60 
Black & Veatch page 60 
Burns & McDonnell page 60 
The J. N. Chester Engineers page 60 
Conard & Buzby page 58 
Fuller & McClintock page 50 
Heningson Engineering Co. page 60 
Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. page 58 
Metcalf & Eddy page 58 
A. E. Mullergren page 60 
Alexander Potter page 60 
R. H. Randall & Co. page 60 
Gilbert C. White & Co. page 60 
Diaphragm Pumps 
Edson Manufacturing Co. page 47 
Engine and Power Plants 
Allis-Chalmers page 54 
Engraving 
Capper Engraving Co. page 61 
Fire Apparatus and Fire Hose 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. page 59 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. Inside front cover 
Hydrants 
The R. D. Wood & Co. page 65 
Incinerator 
Decarie Incinerator Corp. page 49 
Mechanical Accounting Systems 
The Scott, Charnley & Co. page & 
Ornamental Street Lighting 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. page 62 
The Union Metal Manufacturing Company has 
just issued a new book “Better Street Lighting.” 


This book gives complete information about Union 
Metal Lamp Standards, and is profusely illustrated. 
It covers the subject of ornamental street lighting 
completely, and is worthy of a place in the refer- 


ence libraries of every City Manager. A copy will 
be sent gratis upon request. 
Paving Material 
Tarvia page 3 
Warren Brothers page 64 
National Paving Brick Mfgrs. Assn. page 67 
Public Address Systems 
Graybar Electric Co. page 50-51 
Public Utility Expert 
Delos F. Wilcox page 53 
Road Machinery 
Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. page 56 
Sewage Pumps 
Pacific Flush Tank Co. page 63 


Champion Corporation 


Neptune Meter Co. 


Pittsburgh Meter Co 


Sewer Cleaning Machinery 


page 61 
Sewer Cleaning Machine Booklet 


Sewer Cleaning Rods and Accessories Pamphlet 
Street Cleaning Machinery 

Austin-Western Mfg. Co page 52 

Butler Manufacturing Co. page 48 
Street Lighting Equipment 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co page 67 


Four recent publications of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company merit careful con- 


sideration by city managers. They are: 
Westinghouse Ornamental Street Lighting (Cata- 
logue 8-B)—-Dealing with the construction and ap- 
plication of the complete line of Westinghouse 
ornamental street lighting equipment 
Westinghouse Overhead Street lighting Equip- 
ment (Catalogue 8-A)—-Covering, in the same man- 
ner, Westinghouse overhead street lighting equip- 
ment. 
The Cost of Adequate Street Lighting (Reprint 
170-A)—-A paper presented at the 29th Annual 
Convention of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvement. 
Business Follows Light (Reprint 210)—-A paper 
presented at the 29th Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Municipal Electric- 
ians. 
These publications will be sent without charge 
upon request. 
Tractors 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. page 5 
The folder entitled, “Caterpillar” line, briefly de 
scribes and pictures the five models of “Caterpil- 
lar’ Tractors. Other literature is available relat- 


ing especially to snow clearing, road-building, gar- 


bage disposal and other special classes of work. 

Traffic Guides. 

Essco Manufacturing Co. page 4 
Trucks 

Moreland Truck Co page 47 
Voting Machines 

Automatic Registering Machine Co page 49 
Water Meters 

Badger Meter Co. page 63 


Manufacturers of hot and cold water and oi! meters. 


page 6 
“Aquafax” is a monthly magazine publiished by 


the Neptune Meter Company. Its purpose is to 
disseminate accurate information and authentic 
data ergarding the conservation of the country’s 
greatest natural resource—WATER. It is a maga- 


matter of interesting news and information re- 
zine of 56 pages, profusely illustrated and contains 
garding the utilization of supplies The 
regular subscription price is $3.00 per year, but 
copies will be sent free upon request to municipal 
heads, civic organizations and superintendents of 
water plants. 


water 


page 56 
Manfegrs. Artic, Tropic, Keystone, Eureka, and 
Keystone Compound Water Meters; also Gas Me- 
ters of all types and meters for Gasoline and Oil. 
New plant, most modern Foundry and Machinery 
Equipment, Prompt and Efficient Service Cata- 
logs and Complete Information sent on request 
Zone Paint 
Hanline Bros page 59 
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